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Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 

House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

The  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
requested  on  February  11,  1975,  and  the  Chairman,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Investigations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  requested  on  June  9,  1975,  that  we  examine  upper 
l^vel  Department  of  Defense  staffing  an-'  organization. 

Officials  at  each  of  the  top  management  headquarters 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  report  and  to  discuss 
it  with  us.  Many  of  their  suggestions  and  recommendations 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  report.  Where  disagreement 
remains  it  is  discussed  in  the  report. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  being  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  We  plan  to  eventually  give  a  summary  of  this 
report  the  widest  distribution  possible  in  the  Congress 
and  the  appropriate  agencies.  * 

-?£L  ffjbsu 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 
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SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
STAFFING  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 
TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


•  DIGEST 

The  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the-  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  asked  GAO  to  review  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  top  management  headquarters. 
They  were  primarily  interested  in  the  size 
and  decisionmaking  processes  of  the: 


— Office 

of 

the 

Secretary 

of 

Defense , 

— Office 

of 

the 

Secretary 

of 

the  Army, 

— Office 

of 

the 

Secretary 

of 

the  Navy, 

— Office 

of 

the 

Secretary 

of 

the  Air  Force, 

— Office 

of 

the 

Chief  of 

Staff,  Army, 

— Oftice 

of 

the 

Chief  of 

Naval  Operations, 

— Headquarters, 

Marine  Corps, 

and  the 

— Office 

of 

the 

Chief  of 

Staff,  Air  Force. 

Although  these  staffs  recently  were  reduced, 
they  still  employ  16,500  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 

GAO  surveyed  1037  offices  employing  13,865 
of  these  people.  The  large  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  performing  the  same  type  of  ac¬ 
tivities  provides  insights  to  potential  re¬ 
dundancies  for  further  consolidations  and/or 
cutbacks.  These  insights  are  the  key  to  an 
alternative  to  across-the-board  headquarters 
reductions.  (See  p.  23.) 

Difficulties  in  identifying  areas  in  which 
reductions  should  be  made  arise  through  or¬ 
ganizational  peculiarities  and  inconsistent 
reporting  of  headquarters  strength.  The 
current  method  of  defining  management  head¬ 
quarters  relates  to  the  primary  mission  of 
an  organization,  such  as  policy  development. 
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This  method  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  standardize.  It  contributes  to  distorting 
the  apparent  size  of  Defense  management  head¬ 
quarters  because  it  permits  transfers  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  nonmanagement  headquarters  without 
a  change  in  typo  cf  work.  (See  pp.  10  and 
11.) 

Defense  used  294  persons  costing  over  $6  mil¬ 
lion  for  congressionai  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  legislative  liaison  fund, 
subject  to  annual  congressional  limitation, 
was  set  at  $1,305,290  for  60  people  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  Although  Defense  apparently  met 
the  narrow  definition  of  these  activities, 
these  people  alone  could  not  handle  the  in¬ 
quiries  plus  the  preparation  and  follow-up 
work  that  results  from  testimony  before  the 
Congress.  An  estimated  4.9  million  staff 
hours  or  1_4  percent  of  Defense  headquarters 
personnel  were  required  to  work  on  congres¬ 
sional  requests  for  information  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  effort  cost  about  $54.9  mil¬ 
lion.  (See  pp.  93  and  94.) 

i 

Defense  reporting  requirements  have  been 
permitted  to  expand  without  effective  con¬ 
trols  so  that  the  military  departments  cur¬ 
rently  spend  $850  million  annually  to  produce 
reports  and  related  information.  The  various 
assistant  secretaries  of  defense  have  circum¬ 
vented  the  formal  control  system  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  reporting  requirements. 

GAO  found  instances  in  which  information  re¬ 
quests  were  impractical  and  unreasonable. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  portions  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  manpower  training  information  and  en¬ 
listed  bonus  management  data  requirements. 
These  provided  redundant  but  inconsistent 
data  and  required  extensive  amounts  of  addi¬ 
tional  work  to  produce.  (See  pp.  77  to  86.) 

As  a  start  in  reducing  unnecessary  or  dupli¬ 
cative  reporting,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  cooperated  with  GAO  in  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  assisting  the  Congress  in  develop¬ 
ing,  identifying,  and  monitoring  information 
requirements.  (See  p.  88.) 


GAO  also  looks  at  problems  associated  with 
—  management  styles, 

— organizational  structure, 

— decisionmaking , 

— the  role  of  the  service  Secretaries,  and 
— changing  workload. 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
gradually  implement  a  system  to  account  for 
headquarters  personnel  on  the  basis  of  type 
of  work  performed.  The  aim  of  such  a  system 
is  to  improve  identification  end  account- 
j  ability  for  headquarters  personnel  regard- 
i  less  of  organizational  location.  (See 
I  pp.  35  and  36.)  Defense,  nowever,  does  not 
agree  with  this  recommendation  and  insists 
'  that  the  current  organizational  approach  is 
adequate. 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
establish  thresholds,  which  clarify  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  points  in 
service  program  review  and  evaluation,  and 
strongly  endorse  the  role  of  the  service  Sec¬ 
retaries  as  managers  of  their  departments. 
Except  for  those  programs  which  require  cross¬ 
service  management,  he  should  limit  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  formulation  and  evaluation  of  Department 
of  Defense  policy  and  supervision  of  efficient 
policy  extension.  Day-to-day  management  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  be  delegated,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  to  the  military 
departments  with  clear  accountability  estab¬ 
lished  at  all  levels.  (See  pp.  51  to  53.) 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursue  possibilities  for  consolidation  espe¬ 
cially  those  identified  in  GAO's  stuoy  of  the 
headquarters'  activities.  (See  pp.  51  to  53.) 

Information  controls  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  strengthened. 
Tnis  could  be  done  by  tightening  current  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures  to  comply  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  information  control  system  or  by  having 
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the  control  group  directly  under  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  group  should 
assist  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  coordinating  all  Department 
of  Defense  information  needs  and  direct 
the  improvement  and  reduction  of  management 
information/control  systems  needed  within 
the  Department.  (See  pp.  99  and  100.) 

The  need  for  complying  with  requirements  for 
controlling  information  requests  and  develop¬ 
ing  accurate  cost  estimates  should  be  re¬ 
emphasized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Net 
reductions  in  report  requirements  should  be 
the  basis  for  measuring  achievements  against 
the  Secretaries'  Management  by  Objective 
goals. 

In  addition,  GAO  recommends  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense: 

—  Reevaluate  the  military  manpower  training 
information  needs  and  consider  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  Defense  Manpower  Requirement  Re¬ 
port  and  Military  Manpower  Training  Report 
data  into  budget  bactc-uo  data.  (See  pp. 

81  to  85.) 

— Establish  a  single  standardized  training 
data  base  which  will  most  economically 
meet  the  needs  of  all  users.  (See  pp. 

81  to  85.) 

— Require  bonus  management  data  to  be 

processed  in  the  established  information 
control  system  and  limit  data  required 
from  the  military  departments  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  needed  to  formulate,  supervise,  and 
evaluate  policy  execution.  (See  pp.  85 
to  87 . ) 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 

The  Congress  should  require  Defense  to 
determine  the  total  workload  and  cost  of 
responding  to  congressional  requests  for 
information.  This  information  should  be 
used  to  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  by  the  Congress,  relative 
to  its  cost;  to  assess  the  reasonableness 
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of  the  congressional  liaison  fund  limita¬ 
tion  and  to  determine  whether  economies  are 
possible . 

GAO  discussed  the  report  with  officials  of  i 
each  top  management  headquarters.  However, 
written  Defense  comments  were  received  too 
late  to  incorporate  in  this  .-'port.  Althojq:. 
Defense  agreed  in  general  wit:,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  several  disagreements 
remain.  OSD  does  not  agree  with  GAO's  recom¬ 
mendation  for  functional  accounting  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel,  insisting  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  organizational  approach  is  adequate. 

{See  p.  12.) 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTPODUCTION 

By  letter  of  February  11,  1975,  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  requested  us  to  review  the 
civilian  and  military  staffing  of  (1)  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  (2)  the  civilian  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments,  and  (3)  the  immediate  staffs 
of  the  military  departments. 

This  request  was  inspired  partly  by  an  extensive  study 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in  1969-70  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  The  panel  reported  its  results  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  July  1,  1970. 

The  report  offered  113  recommendations  in  a  number  of  areas, 
including  organization,  management  of  material  resources, 
management  procedures,  personnel  management,  and  conflicts 
of  interest.  In  the  area  of  organization,  which  is  the 
Committee's  prime  interest,  the  panel  noted  problems  with 
the  Washington  headquarters  staffs  (OSD,  three  secretariats, 
and  four  military  staffs)  and  offered  15  recommendations. 

Problems  noted  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  included: 

— A  shift  of  Washington  headauarters  personnel  from  the 
"staff"  category  to  the  less  visible  "support"  cate¬ 
gory. 

— Evidence  that  the  sizes  of  the  headquarters  staffs  of 
the  military  departments  were  larger  than  required  for 
efficient  performance  of  assigned  functions.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  panel's  functional  analysis  of  these 
staffs  revealed  an  astonishing  lack  of  organizational 
focus  and  a  highly  excessive  degree  of  "coordination," 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  entailed  writing  memo¬ 
randa  back  and  forth  between  lower  echelons  of  parallel 
organization  elements  and  served  no  apparent  useful  or 
productive  purpose. 

— An  accumulation  of  line-type  activities  by  the  serv¬ 
ices'  military  staffs. 

— Substantial  duplication  in  all  military  departments 
between  the  secretariat  staffs  and  the  military  staffs. 

— Duplication  of  support  functions  between  DOD  Washington 
headquarters  elements  and  activities  in  the  Pentagon. 

In  light  of  these  issues,  the  Committee  requested  that 
we  focus  our  review  on  six  broad  Questions.  (See  app.  I.) 
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The  Chairman,  Investigati'.i  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  by  letter  of  June  9,  1975  (see 
app.  I),  requested  us  to  make  a  similar  review.  It  was 
agreed  that,  with  augmentation,  the  work  for  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  would  provide  what  the  Subcommitikee 
wanted. 

In  October  1973,  as  one  step  toward  improving  efficiency, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  initiated  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  DOD  headquarters.  The  V  tivec  or  this  review  (one 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  C  .  .sj  to  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  headquarters;  to  r  Juc  number,  size,  layer¬ 

ing,  and  duplication;  and  to  convt..  tne  resulting  fiscal  and 
manpower  savings  into  combat  forces. 

We  have  reviewed  the  civilian  and  military  staffing 
levels  of  DOD 1 s  top  management  headquarters,  including  OSD, 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS),  and 
the  (secretariats  and  staffs  of  the  service  chiefs  in  each 
military  department. 

Althouqh  some  reductions  have  recently  been  made  in 
these  staffs,  this  report  looks  at  further  possibilities 
for  consolidation  and/or  cutbacks,  problems  associated  with 
the  current  method  of  accounting  for  headquarters  personnel, 
differences  in  the  management  styles  and  organizational 
structures  of  the  military  departments,  decisionmaking  in 
OSD  and  the  role  of  the  service  secretariats,  and  the  impact 
of  external  demands  and  changing  workload. 

CHAIN  OF  COMMAND 

Within  DOD  the  chain  of  command  runs  from  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  except  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  opera¬ 
tional  command  of  the  unified  and  specified  commands. 

The  actual  use  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  military 
missions  is  through  unified  and  specified  commands  made  up 
of  elements  from  the  various  military  departments.  The 
President,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  ( JCS )  and  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  estab¬ 
lishes  unified  or  specified  commands.  Forces  assigned  to 
these  commands  are  under  the  full  operational  command  of  the 
designated  commanders  who,  in  turn,  are  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  missions  as¬ 
signed.  Orders  to  such  commanders  are  issued  by  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by  the  JCS  by  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 
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Throughout  this  report  we  refer  to  the  service 
Secretaries  as  operational  managers  of  their  respective 
departments.  We  do  not  mean  military  operations,  such  as 
that  exercised  by  JCS  and  the  unified  and  specified  commands, 
iff  1958  the  military  departments  were  removed  from  the  chain 
of  command  over  the  military  operating  forces  to  clarify  and 
shorten  the  chain  of  command.  Concerning  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  service  Secre¬ 
taries,  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1956  contains  the 
following  proviso: 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law, 
no  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  issue  orders  to  a  military  department 
unless  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  specific¬ 
ally  delegated  in  writing  to  such  an  Assistant 
Secretary  the  authority  to  issue  such  orders  with 
respect  to  a  specific  area,  and  (2)  such  orders 
are  issued  through  the  Secretary  of  such  military 
department  or  his  designee.” 

Accordingly,  orders  tc  the  military  departments  are  issued 
through  the  Secretaries,  or  their  designees,  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  or  under  authority  specifically  delegated  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Each  service's  Secretary  is  responsible  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  the  operation  and  efficiency  of  his  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  make  reference  to 
the  service  Secretaries  as  operational  managers.  Each  of 
the  military  departments  is  assigned  specific  functions  in 
support  of  the  overall  DOD  responsibility.  These  functions 
include  organising,  training,  and  equipping  forces  (includ¬ 
ing  reserve  compunent  forces);  providing  the  forces  assigned 
to  the  established  combatant  commands;  providing  necessary 
administrative  and  logistical  support;  conducting  research 
and  development;  procuring  needed  weapons  and  equipment;  and 
developing  tactics  and  techniques.  The  establishment  of  uni¬ 
fied  commands  to  direct  U,S.  military  operations  has  not, 
therefore,  reduced  the  operational  importance  of  the  service 
Secretaries  and  their  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Since  the  military 
departments  control  most  of  the  resources  (budgets,  weapons, 
manpower,  etc.),  the  unified  commands  are  virtually  powerless 
unless  they  are  both  authorized  to  operate  by  OSD/JCS  and 
provided  with  the  ecs  by  the  individual  military  de¬ 

partments. 

Certain  of  the  departments  are  also  assigned  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  special  activities,  such  as  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  responsibility  for  the  civil  works  program  and  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


SCOPE  OF  RFVIEW 

This  report  was  compiled  by  reviewing  departmental 
organization  charts,  function  statements,  policy  and  guidance 
directives,  and  other  documents  furnished  by  officials  of  OSD 
and  the  military  departments.  We  obtained  additional  infor¬ 
mation  and  supporting  data  from  studies  and  reports,  inter¬ 
views  of  departmental  officials,  and  a  headquarters  activity 
questionnaire  (see  app.  V  for  details)  administered  to  heads 
of  1,037  organizational  elements  in  the  involved  staffs. 

Wo  made  our  review  at  OSD,  OJCS,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  IJavy  (including  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps),  and  Air  Force.  Appendix  II  contains  further 
details  on  these  headquarters  organizations. 

GAO  discussed  the  results  of  this  study  with  officials 
of  each  top  management  headquarters.  However,  written  de¬ 
fense  comments  were  received  too  late  to  incorporate  in  this 
report.  Although  Defense  agreed  in  general  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations,  several  disagreements  remain.  OSD  does 
not  agree  with  our  recommendation  for  functional  account¬ 
ing  of  headquarters  personnel,  insisting  that  the  current 
organizational  approach  is  adequate.  (See  p.  12.) 


CHAPTER  2 


SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  DOD 


TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Department  of  Defense  is  governed  by  its  eight  top 
management  headquarters,  pius  the  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Because  part  of  OJCS  is  limited  in  strength 
by  legislation  and  is  a  military  operations  organization,  we 
have  concentrated  on  the  size  anc  composition  of  the  eight 
top  management  headquarters. 


— Office  of  the 

/ 

i 

-•‘-Office  of  the 
-L-Office  of  the 
— Office  of  the 
— Office  of  the 
— Office  of  the 
— Headquarters , 
— Office  of  the 


Secretary  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  the  Army  (OSA) 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  (SECNAV) 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (OSAF) 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV) 

Marine  Corps  ( HQMC ) 

Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force 


(A  statistical  analysis  of  OJCS  is  contained  in  app.  IV.) 

The  staffing  of  these  eight  headquarters  is  difficult  to 
compare  because  of  (1)  inconsistencies  in  reported  strength 
data,  (2)  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  defers^  organizational 
structure,  (3)  organizational  peculiarities,  and  (4)  the 
method  of  defining  management  headquarters. 

We  used  1947  as  the  base  year  in  our  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  strength  data  provided  by  DOD.  In  that  year,  . 
the  Congress  passed  the  National  Security  Act  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  greater  unity  and  coordination  for  the 
Nation's  security.  The  act's  purpose  was  to  unify  the 
armed  services  and  to  integrate  national  policy  and  proce¬ 
dures.  In  general,  the  act: 


— Created  a  national  Military  Establishment,  consisting 
of  the  Dspar.ments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  (newly 
created),  and  OSD. 


— Established  a  National  Security  Council,  consisting 
of  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense,  the  service  secretaries,  and  the  Ciiairman  of 

#  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

— Established  the  JCS,  the  Munitions  Board,  and  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Board  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

— Made  the  Secretary  of  Defense  responsible  for  formu¬ 
lating  general  policy  for  the  Military  Establishment. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  tried  to  reduce 
the  size  of  these  headquarters,  core  can  be  done.  We  pre¬ 
sent  an  alternative  to  across-the-board  headquarters  reduc¬ 
tions  and  deal  with  the  relationship  of  the  top  management 
headquarters  to  th«  forces  managed. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  COMPAR 1  No _DOD^ s 
TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 

DOD  "strength"  is  generally  considered  as  the  sum  of 
active  duty  military  personnel  and  civilian  personnel.  Our 
review  addresses  only  direct-hire  civilians  since  indirect- 
hire  civilians  are  foreign  nationals  employed  in  overseas 
areas . 

We  requested  strength  data  for  fiscal  years  1947-75 
and  grade  structure  data  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1970-75. 
We  received  strength  figures  for  the  years  requested,  but 
complete  grade  structure  data  was  available  only  for  fiscal 
years  1971-75. 

In  the  data  provided  by  each  organization,  we  expected 
to  receive  strength  and  grade  structure  data  that  included 
all  personnel  authorized  or  assigned  directly  to  each  orga¬ 
nization  or  in  direct  support  of  each  organization.  We 
found  a  significant  variance  in  the  composition  or  content 
of  the  strength  figures. 

Inconsistencies  in  strength  data 

In  some  cases,  the  data  included  the  strength  of  di¬ 
rect  support  activities;  in  others,  it  did  not.  There  was 
no  uniformity  or  standardization  in  the  data  provided.  Con¬ 
sequently,  valid  comparisons  between  similar  organizations 
were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make.  Some  examples 
of  data  inconsistencies  are: 

— Staff  support  agencies  were  included  as  part  of  the 
Army  St  aft.  In  contrast,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
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include  in  the  Air  Staff  data  approximately  600 
personnel  assigned  to  the  1143d  Support  Squadron  in 
support  of  the  Air  Staff.  The  Air  Staff  agreed  that 
the  1143d  was  a  support  activity  but  maintained  that 
only  about  140  of  the  600  personnel  directly  sup¬ 
ported  *-he  Air  Staff.  These  140  personnel  were, 
however,  not  reported  as  Air  Staff  personnel. 

— Approximately  162  Navy  personnel  were  identified  by 
the  House  Appropr iations  Committee  Study  in  March 
1975  as  authorized  or  assigned  to  other  Navy  organi¬ 
zations  but  working  full  time  for  the  Navy  Staff. 

These  personnel  were  not  included  in  the  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Navy  Staff. 

— The  Army  included,  as  part  of  the  Army  Staff,  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  a. joint 
Army  and  Air  Force  organ  i  zat  ion .  The  Air  Force,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  include  Air  Force  personnel  assigned 
to  this  organization,  even  though  it  was  an  element 
of  the  Air  Staff.  The  Air  Force  portion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Bureau  is  counted  as  a  separate  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters. 

— OSD  support  organizations  (e.g.,  the  Manpower  Research 
and  Data  Analysis  Center)  were  excluded  from  the  data 
it  provided. 

Effect  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  POD 
on  strength  data  comparisons 

Since  1947  there  have  been  constant  organizational  changes 
in  DOD's  top  management  headquarters. 

— In  1961  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Civil  Defense  was  established.  In  1964,  it  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  the  function  was  transferred  to  the  Army. 

"  In  1972  a  separate  DOD  agency  was  established  for 
civil  defense. 

— Eleven  agencies  commonly  referred  to  as  defense  agen¬ 
cies  were  established  between  1952  and  1972,  drawing 
multiservice  functions  and  personnel  from  OSD  and  the 
military  departments. 

— In  the  forties  the  finance  function  in  the  Army  was 
performed  by  an  independent  command.  In  the  fifties, 
the  function  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Staff.  In 
the  seventies,  it  was  transferred  back  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  command  and  was  no  longer  included  iri  the  Army 
Staff  . 
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A  valid  comparison  of  even  the  same  organization  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  would  be  difficult  because  the  composi¬ 
tion  or  the  content  of  each  organization  is  rarely  the  same 
for  any  two  points  in  time.  (The  dynamic  nature  of  DCD’s  . 
top  management  headquarters  is  shown  in  app.  V — Organizational 
Change ,  p .  150 . ) 

Effect  of  organizational  peculiarities 
on  strength  data  comparisons 

Fundamental  differences  in  the  organizational  structure-s 
of  these  headquarters  result  from  functions  being  performed 
at  different  echelons.  Table  1  illustrates  seme  of  these 
organizational  differences.  (Further  discussion  of  the 
noncomparability  of  DOD's  top  management  headauarters  is 
shown  in  app.  V — Categories  of  Personnel  pp.  121  to  124,  and 
Dominant  Activities,  pp.  132  to  135.) 

I 

I  TABLE  1 

'  COMPARISON  OF  THE  LEVEL  OF  ORGANIZATION  AT  WHICH 
CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 
ARE  CONDUCTED  IN  EACH  SERVICE. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  level 

ARMY 

NAVY 

MARINE  CORPS 

AIR  FORCE 

(!) 

SECRETARIAT 

* 

^  (CIVILIAN) 

^  (CIVILIAN) 

(21 

SERVICE  STAFF 

n  (CIVILIAN/ 
"military* 

• 

^  (MlLITARTl 

• 

H  fOVIL/AN/ 

military* 

(3) 

OTHER  MANAGEMENT  HEAD. 
QUARTERS  (e.g.,  BUREAU 

OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL) 

• 

II 

(MILITARY  1 

H  -  PERSONNEL  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 

As  depicted.  Army  and  Air  Force  civilian  and  military 
personnel  staff  functions  are  conducted  at  the  service  staff 
level.  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  civilian  personnel 
staff  functions  are  conducted  at  the  secretariat  level  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Military  personnel  staff  func¬ 
tions  in  the  Navy  are  conducted  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel,  which  is  one  echelon  below  the  service  staff.  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  however,  they  are  conducted  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  staff  level. 
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Definition  of  POP's  management  headouar ter s 

The  problem  of  defininq  and  identifying  what  is  included 
in  Ae  term  "management  headauirters"  was  discussed  in  great 
detail  in  COD's  fiscal  year  19/6  appropr  iat  ions  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  the  DOD  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973,  Report  No.  92-1389, 
September  11,  1972,  the  Committee  instructed  OSD  to  estab¬ 
lish  (1)  a  DOD-wide  definition  of  headquarters  activities. 

(2)  an  OSD-approved  list  of  DOD  headauarters  components, 
and  (3)  a  common  method  of  accounting  for  the  manpower  spaces 
authorized  for  management  headauarters  functions. 

OSD  responded  with  a  three-phased  approach  to  implement¬ 
ing  the  ins t r uct ions .  Phase  I  results  were  published  in  DOD 
Directive  5100.73,  November  8,  1973.  The  directive  provided 
(1)  a  definition  and  list  of  management  headquarters,  (2) 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ASD),  Comptroller, 
was  the  focal  point  and  coordinator  for  controlling  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  management  headquarters  components,  and  (3) 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  approve  all  proposals  by  DOD 
components  to  increase  or  decrease,  by  more  than  5  percent 
during  a  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate  manpower  authorizations 
for  their  management  headquarters. 

On  April  11,  1975,  under  phase  II,  DOD  Directive  5100.73 
was  revised  to  update  the  system  for  identifying  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  number  and  size  of  DOD  management  headauarters  acti¬ 
vities,  to  clarify  the  DOD-wide  management  headquarters 
definition,  to  list  and  define  management  headquarters  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  identify  DOD  management  headquarters  organiza¬ 
tions.  Phase  III  is  implementation  of  the  directive. 

In  the  revised  directive,  a  major  consideration  was  the 
approach  to  defining  and  identifying  management  headquarters 
and  ultimately  to  developing  a  common  method  of  accounting 
for  management  headauarters  manpower.  Both  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  the  functional  approaches  were  considered.  DOD 
decided  upon  an  organizational  arproach. 

Organ i zat iona  1 _ approach 

Under  the  organizational  approach,  an  oraanization  is 
designated  and  counted  as  a  management  headquarters  activity 
if,  during  the  course  of  a  fiscal  year,  its  primary  mission 
requires  that  it  substantially  perform  the  following  for 
organizations  at  a  lower  level  in  any  of  the  32  functional 
areas  listed  in  the  directive. 

--Policy  development  and/or  guidance; 


— Long-range  planning,  programing ,  01  budgeting: 
--Management  and  distribution  of  t  •■'sources ; 

— Program  performance  review  and  evaluation. 


When  an  organization's  primary  .mission  is  not  readily  deter¬ 
minable,  the  organization  will  :  r-  included  if  most  of  its 
manpower  resources  {workload)  is  devoted  to  the  32  functional 

areas. 


Functional  approach 

Headquarters  management  functions  are  identified  and  de¬ 
fined;  then  departmental  components  and  autnorized  personnel 
performing  these  functions  would  be  determined.  Under  the 
functional  approach  all  per  scr.ru  1  per  !••.•-.  1 j  management  head¬ 
quarters  work  are  reported  on  tr."  basis  of  type  of  work  per¬ 
formed  regardless  of  their  organisation  and  primary  mission. 

During  the  formulation  and  revision  of  Directive  5100.73, 
the  Air  Force  clearly  supported  the  functional  approach.  It 
has  already  identified  and  defined  its  management  headquarters 
functions  and  centralised  these  f unctions  into  headquarters 
and  support  components,  and  all  such  functions  are  controlled 
by  manpower  ceilings.  Tne  .army  nos  a  cowriat  comparable 
system;  however,  it  is  not  full/  implemented .  The  Navy  op¬ 
poses  the  functional  approach  because  :  r.  would  require  either 
reorganizing  many  of  its  components  «,;■  developing  a  program 
similar  to  tnose  of  the  Army  and  Air  rurce.  OSD  feels  that 
the  current  approach  is  adequate  and  that  implementing  the 
functional  approach  would  be  too  aisr  jp: i ve.  The  definition 
and  identification  of  management  ntadqu.ir t--  in  tne  April 
11,  1975,  revision  of  Directive  -jIuu.73  is  .  _,sed  on  the  orga¬ 
nizational  approach. 

Flaws  in  the  org anizatio n  a  I 

approach 


The  organizational  appro:..-.: 
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personnel  into  nonheadquarters  organizations  fi.e., 
organizations  which  devote  49  percent  or  less  of 
their  resources  to  headquarters  functions!. 

An  example  of  this  incentive  is  the  newly  cr  ’d  Marine 
Corps  Personnel  and  Support  Activity  (MCPASA,.  HO!  ,  like 
most  headquarters,  contains  both  management  and  nonmanage¬ 
ment  headquarters  functions.  In  a  recent  memorandum  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Navy  noted  that,  although  it  was  convenient 
and  economical  to  retain  the  nonmanagemc nt  function  at  the 
current  location  (i.e.,  with  the  management  headquarters 
function  in  Washington,  D.C.),  personnel  assigned  thereto 
unduly  inflate  the  apparent  size  of  the  management  head- 
auarters  and  should,  therefore,  be  separately  structured. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1975  certain  line-type  billets  (about 
1,100  officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian)  were  deleted  from, 
the  management  headquarters  element  of  HQMC  and  placed  in 
MCPASA.. 

Functions  organizationally  located  in  HQMC,  which  sup¬ 
port  the  entire  Marine  Corps  and  not  the  "'anaocment  head¬ 
quarters  element  of  HQMC,  are  being  assigned  to  MCPASA. 

These  functions  include  personnel  operations,  such  as  tasxs- 
activities  of  detailing,  assigning,  promoting,  separating  and 
_?ti;ing,  reporting  on  performance,  recruiting,  training  and 
education,  and  maintaining  records.  Certain  functions  wirhin 
commodity  procurement  and  inventory  control,  now  part  of  HQMC 
Installations  and  Logistics  Department,  are  also  slated  for 
MCPASA.  Finally,  the  Data  Systems  Branch  ot  the  Information 
Systems  Support  and  Management  Division,  HQMC,  is  scheduled 
to  be  transferred  to  MCPASA  since  the  systems  are  Marine 
Corps-wide  and  provide  support  to  every  Marine  Corps  unit. 

Data  provided  to  us  reflects  the  exclusion  of  1,120 
MCPASA  personnel  from  HQMC.  Assigned  strength  for  June  10, 
1975,  was  1,639,  compared  to  2,759  a  year  earlier.  There¬ 
fore,  personnel  assigned  to  MCPASA,  an  "lament  of  HC'IC, 
are  not  being  counted  toward  the  management  headouarters 
identified  by  DOD  as  HQMC;  nor  are  they  being  counted 
toward  any  management  headouarters.  This  situation  °xists 
even  though  under  the  DOD-adopted  organizational  approach, 
all  personnel  assigned  to  a  management  headquarters  activity, 
such  as  HQMC,  are  considered  as  part  of  the  management  head¬ 
quarters  strength.  Through  such  transfers,  the  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  management  headquarters  is  reduced 
and  an  accurate  accounting  cannot  be  made. 

Conclusions 

Wo  could  not  obtain  an  accurate  accounting  of  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  personnel  in  DOD's  top  management  organi- 
zat ions . 
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Approximately  140  personnel  in  the  1143d  Support 
Squadron,  which  are  in  direct  support  of  the  Air  Staff,  are 
not  being  accounted  for  as  Air  Staff  support. 

We  believe  that  the  MCPASA  arrangement  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  DOD ' s  method  of  accounting  for  management  headquarters 
strength  on  an  organizational  basis  (that  is,  if  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  designated  as  a  management  headquarters,  then  all  its 
personnel  are  to  be  considered  as  headquarters  personnel). 

Accounting  for  management  headquarters  personnel  under 
the  organizational  app: oach  is  inadequate.  So  long  as  DOD 
follows  the  organi zat ional  approach  in  accounting  for  strengths 
at  management  headquarters,  line-type  functions  (i.e.,  non¬ 
management  headquarters-type  functions)  in  these  staff-type 
activities,  and  vice  versa,  the  apparent  size  of  DOD  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  will  be  distorted.  Therefore,  reported 
headquarters  reductions  are  possibly  just  cosmetic. 

Although  OSD  feels  that  the  organizational  approach  is 
adequate,  we  believe  full  functional  accounting  enhances  the 
identification  and  accounting  of  management  headquarters  and 
support  personnel.  However,  functional  accounting  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  implement.  For  example,  existing  manpower  accounting 
systems,  except  for  that  of  the  Air  Force,  are  not  capable  of 
handling  the  requirements  of  full  functional  accounting.  We 
realize  that  requiring  POD  components  to  change  to  a  full 
functional  accounting  approach  in  the  short  term  would  b? 
unreasonable. 

CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  DOD  STRENGTHS 

Since  1947  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  strength 
of  DOD  has  reflected  major  U.S.  military  corTlicts.  The 
highest  levels  were  reached  during  the  Korean  conflict  in 
1952  and  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  1968.  In  the  early  sixties, 
the  strength  increased  to  a  lesser  extent  during  the  Berlin 
Blockade  and  the  Cuban  missiie  crisis.  Since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  the  personnel  strength  of  DOD 
has  been  in  a  rapid  downward  trend. 

Using  fiscal  year  1964  as  the  base  year,  total  DOD 
strength  had  decreased  about  15  percent  by  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  military  departments  decreased  approximately  as  follows: 
Army,  13  percent;  Navy  (including  Marine  Corps),  12  percent; 
and  Air  Force,  23  percent. 

Using  the  peak  Vietnam  fiscal  year  of  1968  as  the  base 
year,  total  DOD  strength  had  decreased  about  33  percenr  by 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  military  departments  decreased  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  Army,  44  percent;  Navy  (including 
Marine  Corps),  30  percent;  and  Air  Force,  28  percent. 
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POD’S  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS  STRENGTH 

Although  the  strength  data  are  incomplete,  inconsistent, 
and  clearly  contain  certain  other  discrepancies,  we  present 
them  as  useful  for  trend  analysis.  However,  viewing  the  size 
of  the  top  management  headquarters  in  isolation  (without  con¬ 
sidering  (1)  the  possibility  that  work  is  being  performed  in 
support  of  these  headquarters  by  nonmanagement  headquarters 
activities  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  top  management  head- 
auarters  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  management  neaaquarters 
picture)  is  like  viewing  the  proverbial  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  following  figures  depict  the  military  and  civilian 
staffing  trends  since  1947  in  (1)  the  combined  OSD,  service 
secretariats,  and  service  staffs,  (2)  OSD,  (3)  the  Army 
secretariat  and  Staff,  (4)  the  Navy  secretariat  and  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  Staffs,  and  (5)  the  Air  Force  secretariat 
and  Staff. 
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Using  fiscal  year  1964  as  the  base  year,  as  of  fiscal 
year  1975,  top  management  headquarters  personnel  strengtn 
had  decreased  about  29  percent.  OSD  strength  decreased 
about  8  percent  (data  available  only  for  1965-75),  and 
the  military  departments'  top  management  headquarters  ( com¬ 
bined  secretariat  and  staff)  decreased  approximately  as 
follows:  Arm’’,  46  percent;  Navy  (including  Marine  Corps), 

18  percent;  and  Air  Force,  19  percent. 

Using  fiscal  year  1968  as  the  base  year,  top  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  personnel  strength  decreased  about  37  per¬ 
cent.  The  OSD  strength  decreased  about  25  percent  and  the 
military  departments'  top  management  headquarters  (combined 
secretariat  and  staff)  decreased  approximately  as  follows: 
Army,  51  percent;  Navy  (including  Marine  Corps),  33  percent; 
and  Air  Force,  20  percent. 

For  periods  1964-75  and  1968-75,  table  2  shows  the  per¬ 
centage  of  decrease  in  the  military  and  civilian  personnel 
strengths  for  DOD,  the  military  departments,  DOD's  top  man¬ 
agement  headquarters,  tie  military  departments’  top  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters,  and  their  respective  components. 

The  total  DOD  strength  decrease  (15  percent)  since  fis- 
crl  year  1964  was  about  50  percent  less  than  the  decrease 
in  DOD's  top  management  headquarters  (29  percent). 

Since  fiscal  year  1968,  DOD's  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  strength  decreased  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  total  Dor  strength.  However,  decreases  in  strength 
at  the  various  top  management  headquarters  were  dispropor¬ 
tionate.  For  example,  .he  Army's  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  decreased  at  a  greater  rate  than  did  the  others. 

OSD  and  Air  Force's  top  management  headquarters  strength 
decreased  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  others.  Furthermore, 
comparing  the  number  of  OSD  personnel  with  those  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  top  management  headquarters  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments,  the  relative  size  of  OSD  has  increased.  There  wjs 
one  OSD  staff  member  for  each  8.75,  8.18,  and  6.69  depart¬ 
mental  headquarters  staff  members  in  1965,  1968,  and  1975, 
respectively.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  about  30  per¬ 
cent  in  the  ratio  of  OSD  staff  to  departmental  headquarters 
staffs  of  the  military  departments  between  1965  and  1975. 
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TABLE  2 


Percentage  Decreases  in 
Military  and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths 


Organization 


Percentage  decrease 

HST-T5  - T5ZS=TS 


DOD 

Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Navy 
(including  Marine  Corps) 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
DOD's  top  management  headquarters 
OSD 
Army : 

Top  management  headquarters 
Secretariat 
Staff 
Navy : 

Top  management  headquarters 

Secretariat 

Staff 

Marine  Corps  Staff 
Air  force: 

Top  management  headquarters 

Secretariat 

Staff 

a/Data  available  only  for  1965-75. 


15 

35 

13 

44 

12 

30 

23 

28 

29 

37 

a/ 8 

25 

46 

51 

63 

62 

44 

50 

18 

33 

23 

38 

12 

26 

22 

38 

19 

20 

11 

5 

20 
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DOD  HEADQUARTERS  REVIEW 

In  October  1973  the  Secretary  of  Defense  initiated  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  DOD  headquarters.  He  examined 
the  impact  of  potential  10-,  20-,  and  3C-percent  across- 
the-board  reductions  in  headquarters  strengths  (10/20/30). 
Between  December  1973  and  February  1974,  OSD,  OJCS,  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  and  the  defense  agencies  submitted  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  studies,  made  along  strict  organizational 
lines  within  each  major  organization.  On  the  basis  of  these 
studies,  DOD  established  a  goal  to  reduce  headquarters  man¬ 
power  by  14,400  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1974  column  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget.  DOD  later  revised  that  goal  upward.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  page  is  the  revised  goal  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Planned  Headauarters  Reductions 


Military  and  civilian 
reductions  through 
FY  1976 


Army 

7,100 

Navy 

1,600 

Marine  Corps 

500 

Air  Force 

8,300 

OSD.  OJC/unified  commands 

1,400 

Defense  agency  headauarters 
Defense  agency  field 

300 

activities 

_6i£00 

Total 

25,600 

The  reductions  planned  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  are  spread  across  all  service  management  head¬ 
quarters.  These  management  headquarters  include  about  30 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  65  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  48  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  OSD,  the 
three  service  secretariats,  and  the  four  service  military 
staffs  are  each  separate  management  headquarters. 

Service  top  managment  headquarters  compared 
with  other  management  headquaFters 

The  following  charts  compare  the  size  of  service  staffs 
shown  in  parentheses  with  the  total  size  of  the  subordinate 
management  headquarters  in  each  service,  based  on  estimated 
fiscal  year  1975  personnel  strength  authorizations. 


ARMY  NAVY  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  FORCE 

TOTAL  21.429  18,373  3,493  29,165 


(5,116)  ,  (1,802)  (2,389)°  (4,294) 

*  Including  MCPASA, 
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Progress  in  POD  headquarters  review 

DOD  is  well  into  the  2d  year  of  its  headquarters  review. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  not  only  in  reducing  the  manpower 
resources  devoted  to  overhead  operations  but  also  in  restruc¬ 
turing  and  updating  headquarters  to  make  them  more  effective. 
The  services  are  using  some  spaces  to  create  new  combat  units 
or  to  improve  the  manning  levels  of  existing  combat  units. 
Other  manpower  savings  have  been  used  to  increase  material 
readiness . 

Despite  some  manpower  reductions,  DOD  top  management 
headquarters  have  almost  16,500  civilian  and  military 
spaces  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1976  budget.  Nearly 
2,300  spaces  were  programed  for  OSD  alone.  Moreover, 
neither  of  these  figures  includes  the  support  organizations 
which  have  been  created  over  the  years  to  help  this  vast 
headquarters  function.  OSD  has  a  particular  problem  because 
its  jstaff  reductions  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  in  other 
top  management  headquarters  nor  have  they  been  permanent. 
Table  3  shows  that  fewer  personnel  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  military  departmental  headquarters  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975  than  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.  Although 
the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  OSD  at  the  end  of  fis¬ 
cal  1975  was  smaller  than  on  June  30,  1973,  it  was  3  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  on  June  30,  1974. 

In  addition,  service  staff  loaned  to  OSD  for  working 
groups  and  ad  hoc  committees  were  excluded  from  OSD  spaces. 
The  use  of  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  by  OSD  in  fiscal 
year  1975  amounted  to  about  90  staff-years.  (See  p.  98  for 
staff  loaned  to  OSD.) 


Table  3 

Changes  from  1973-75  in  Personne 1  Assigned  in  OSD  and  the 
ComhIned~Ser vice  Secret arlals’ and  Military  Staffs 


Personnel  (mill 

tary/ 

Percent 

change : 

civil 

ian )  ass l 

JO® 

J one  30 , 

19-5 _ from 

June  30, 

J  jne  36  , 

-.’one  35, 

J  une  75 , 

June~507 

Organ i zat ion 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

OSD 

2,179 

2,107 

2,167 

1 

a/3 

Army  secretariat  and  Staf‘ 
Navy  secretariat  and  Staff 

6,933 

5,399 

5,923 

22 

9 

(note  b) 

Air  Force  secretariat  and 

5,426 

5,556 

4,394 

19 

c/21 

Staff 

5,353 

5,020 

4,707 

12 

6 

a/An  increase.  All  other  percentages  are  decreases. 
b/Includes  OPNAV  and  IICMC. 

c/Because  o*  a  change  m  manpower  accounting  in  H'JMC,  over  1,00C  personnel 
counted  in  FV  1974  w^re  not  counted  in  FY  1975  as  a  part  of  HCMC.  This 
r  eor  ^an  l  za  t  ron  deals  with  the  rewly  created  A. 


i _ 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  ACROSS-THE-BOARD 
HEADQUARTERS  REDL'CTICNS 

^  Air  Force  experience  in  the  lQ'20/30  reduction  studies 
ana  follow-on  efforts,  as  well  as  parallel  efforts  in  in¬ 
dustry,  indicate  that,  to  be  effective,  headauarters  stream¬ 
lining  should  be  based  upon  a  detailed  functional  analysis. 
Industry  experience  shows  that  alternative  approaches,  such 
as  across-the-board  reductions,  do  not  ac.nieve  permanent, 
consistent,  or  effective  results.  For  example,  incerservice 
and  DOD-wide  audits  can  be  effectively  performed  only  by 
the  OSD  Audit  Office;  however,  staffing  (at  the  time  of 
the  10/20/30  studies)  allowed  performance  of  only  50  percent 
of  their  workload  responsibilities  (policy  calls  for  certain 
audits  every  2  years,  but  such  audits  were  being  done  every 
5  or  6  years).  With  this  office's  effectiveness  already 
in  serious  doubt,  any  across-the-board  reduction  (Such  as 
that  related  to  the  10/20/30  effort)  would  obviously  aggravate 
the  problem.  Moreover,  if  workload  does  not  decrease  along 
with  staff  reductions,  the  "survivors''  become  overburdened, 
frustrated,  and  demoralized.  (See  p.  89  for  further  discussion 
of  workload  and  staffing  demands  that  are  counterproductive 
to  staff  reductions.) 

Army  studies  indicate  that  10/20/30  percent  reductions 
in  the  secretariat  would  (1)  result  in  a  "figurehead"  secre¬ 
tariat  unabie  to  adequately  or  efficiently  support  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  in  his  assigned  responsibilities  and  (2)  di¬ 
minish  his  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Congress,  other  Government  officials,  and  the 
public.  Furthermore,  the  Army  maintains  that  reductions  of 
the  magnitude  suggested  in  the  Army  Staff  would  hurt  its  ca¬ 
pability  to  guide,  direct,  and  respond  to  Army  requirements 
in  the  field  while  remaining  responsive  to  OSD  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army.  The  Army  also  maintains  that,  if  further 
reductions  are  to  be  accomplished,  OSD  must  decrease  the  size 
of  its  staff  by  eliminating  low-priority  functions.  The  Air 
Force  developed  a  specific  approach  to  a  detailed  functional 
analysis  for  streamlining  headquarters.  This  approach  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other  top  management  headquarters.  Its  ap¬ 
plication  in  OSD  follows: 

--Establish  a  working  group  and  a  steering  group  to  make 
detailed  functional  analyses  of  OSD  and  OJCS,  using 
the  staff  subelements  as  primary  data  sources. 

--Sustain  the  effort  for  4  months. 

— Give  the  steering  group  authority  to  recommend  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  reductions  of  up  to  4C  per¬ 
cent  in  OSD. 
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— Establish  three  subgroups  to  examine.  (1)  ail  func¬ 
tions  for  elimination,  delegation,  or  transfer,  (2) 
information  flows,  and  (3)  efficiencies  in  administra¬ 
tive  support. 

The  following  tasks  specify  the  detailed  steps  of  the 
examination. 

1.  Tasxs  involved  in  a  functional  review. 

— Document  OSD  management  practice. 

— List  and  describe  every  function  performed. 

— Establish  priority  of  functions. 

— Examine  each  function  for  elimination,  delegation,  or 
transfer.  The  key  questions  are  illustrated  below. 


SHOULD  GOD  6 

DOING  THIS* 

(*) 

(”> 

SHOULD  OSO  8 

DOING  THIS’ 

(”) 

(ty 

SHOULD  THIS  OFF* 

CE  BE  OQlNG  THIS’ 

(”) 

(") 

--Obtain  service  and  defense  agency  comments  on  proposed 
functional  actions. 

— Have  steeri.no  grout  make  functional  decisions. 


2.  Tasks  involved  in  an  information  flow  analysis. 

— Document  manpower  requirements  or  each  reqj 
mation  report. 

— Assess  risk  of  report  elimination. 

— Establish  priority  of  reports  by  manpower  c 
— Eliminate  reports  of  low  utility  and  high  c 

3.  Tasks  involved  in  an  administrative  support  ana 

— Assess  need  for  formal  documentation. 

; — Evaluate  capabilities  of  word-processing  te 

i 

— Implement  cost-effective  word-processing  te 
— Reduce  formal  interstaff  communication. 

4.  Final  integration  tasks. 

— Combine  and  compare  for  compatibility  three 
recommendat ions . 

— Prepare  and  present  final  recommendations  t 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

— Reduce  staff  in  the  President's  budget. 

Conclusions 

Since  fiscal  year  1964  the  relative  strength 
management  headquarters  has  decreased  more  (29%)  t 
total  DOD  strength  (15%).  The  strength  of  these  h 
have  decreased  in  about  the  same  proportion,  howev 
fisc  year  1968.  The  Army  secretariat  and  Staff 
ere:  at  the  hrghest  rate,  while  OSD  and  the  Air 

seci-  iat  and  Staff  have  decreased  at  the  lowest 

OSD  staff  reductions  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  other  top  management  headquarters  or  always  b? 
ent .  Fiscal  year  1975  OSD  strength  increased  by  3 
from  fiscal  year  1974.  Additionally,  the  size  of 
relative  to  the  departmental  headquarters  staffs  o 
tary  departments  has  increased  by  about  30  percent 
past  decade. 


Moreover,  across-the-board  reductions  will  not  achieve 
permanent  or  effective  results.  In  fact,  this  practice  had 
reduced  the  capability  of  certain  offices  to  perform  their 
required  missions. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
HEADQUARTERS  TO  THE  FORCE  MANAGED 

The  personnel  strength  of  DOD's  eight  top  management 
headquarters  as  a  group  has  remained  relatively  constant  as 
a  percentage  of  total  DOD  personnel  strength.  The  highest 
collective  personnel  strength  levels  of  these  organizations 
occurred  in  1952  and  1968,  when  total  DOD  strength  was  also 
at  its  highest  levels.  Therefore,  as  the  total  DOD  strength 
increases,  the  top  management  headquarters  strenghts  increase 
proportionately.  Figure  6  shows,  for  1947  through  1975,  the 
active  duty  military  and  civilian  personnel  strengths  and 
the  total  personnel  strengths  of  DOD's  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  organizations  expressed  as  percentages  of  DOD's 
total  strength.  The  percentage  fluctuated  from  a  low  of  0.5 
percent  to  a  high  of  0.8  percent.  Figures  7,  8,  and  9  show 
the  same  relationship  for  each  military  department  and  its 
top  management  headquarter s . 

The  relative  personnel  strength  of  OSD  and  each  of  the 
military  departments'  top  management  headquarters  organiza¬ 
tions  (secretariat  and  staff)  to  the  total  force  managed  has 
not  remained  constant.  Table  4  shows  the  ratios  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  strength  to  the  force  managed  for  OSD  and  each  mili¬ 
tary  department's  top  management  headquarters.  OSD  and  the 
Air  Force's  top  management  headquarters  have  hi)  decreasing 
ratios.  Between  fiscal  years  1968  and  1975  the  size  of  OSD 
and  Air  Force  top  management  headquarters  relative  to  the 
force  they  managed  increased  by  15  and  11  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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TABLE  4 


Ratios  of  Personnel  Strengths  of 
Management  Organizations  to 
Total  Force  Manaced 


Ratio 


1964 

1968 

1975 

DOD's  top  management  headquar¬ 
ters  to  total  DOD 

- 

1:184 

1:190 

OSD  to  DOD 

- 

1:1687 

a/1 : 1462 

Army : 

Top  management  headquar¬ 
ters  to  total  Army 
Secretariat  to  total  Army 
Staff  to  total  Army 

1:135 

1:1397 

1:149 

1:18: 

1:2190 

1:202 

1:215 

1:3249 

1:230 

Navy : 

Top  management  headquarters 
to  total  Navy 

Secretariat  to  total  Navy 
Staff  (including  Marine 

Corps)  to  total  Navy 

1:221 

1:901 

1:606 

1:227 

1:919 

1:545 

1:239 

1:1032 

1:604 

Air  Force: 

Top  management  headquarters 
to  total  Air  Force 
Secretariat  to  total  Air 

Force 

Staff  to  total  Air  Force 

1:196 

1:2077 

1:217 

1:208 

1:2369 

1:228 

a/1: 190 

1:1723 

1:212 

a/Decreaning  ratio. 


MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  MIX  AND  GRADE  STRUCTURE 
OF  POD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 


DO!)  data  shows  a  downward  trend  in  the  strength  of  top 
management  headquarters.  This  section  will  show  how  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  strength  were  allocated  among  the  top  management 
headquarters  organizations  and  the  resultant  effects  on  the 
military  and  civilian  mix  of  the  personnel  strengths  and  on 
the  organizations'  grade  structures.  (Further  information 
on  categories  of  personnel--supervisor s ,  action  officers,  and 
support  personnel — and  on  military  to  civilian  ratios  derived 
from  analysis  of  personnel  da:a  from  our  DOD  Headquarters  Ac¬ 
tivity  Survey  is  contained  in  app.  V,  pp.  121  to  124). 
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The  aggregate  military  to  civilian  mix  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  DOD  strength  in  fiscal  years  1964,  1968,  and 
1975  was  approximately  72  to  28,  73  to  27,  and  67  to  33, 
respectively.  Table  5  shows  the  military  ana  civilian  mix 
for  DOD's  top  management  headquarters,  OSD,  the  military 
departments'  top  management  headquarters,  and  their  respective 
secretariats  and  staffs. 

In  every  organization,  except  OSD  and  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  secretariats,  the  percentage  of  civilian  personnel 
strength  has  decreased,  particularly  in  the  Army.  As  the  top 
management  headquarters  organizations  decreased  their  person¬ 
nel  strengths,  civilian  personnel  strengths  decreased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  military  personnel  strengths. 

According  to  DOD,  these  decreases  in  the  percentage  of 
civilian  personnel  occurred  by  coincidence,  n  t  by  design. 
There  was  not  and  is  not  a  direct  effort  within  these  organi¬ 
zations  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  civilian  personnel 
strength.  Possible  reasons  cited  for  the  decrease  were: 

— In  the  service  staffs,  department  or  division  heads 
are  usually  military  personnel  and  the  subordinate 
staff  are  mainly  civilian.  When  reducing  the  strength 
of  the  organization,  reducing  the  number  of  subordi¬ 
nate  positions  is  easier  (discussion  of  the  ratio  of 
civilian  versus  military  as  heads  of  organizational 
elements  is  found  on  p.  125,  aop.  V — Personnel  -  Cate¬ 
gories  of  Personnel). 

— The  emphasis  on  reducing  the  strength  of  the  top  man¬ 
agement  headquarters  organizations  has  required  eli¬ 
minating  line-type  (nonstaff)  functions,  which  were 
usually  performed  by  civilians. 

— It  is  also  easier  to  eliminate  vacant  civilian  posi¬ 
tions.  (Many  civilian  positions  are  vacant  because  of 
hiring  limitations  imposed  by  higher  authority.) 
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TABLE  5 


Military/Civilian  Mix  £ 

as  Percentages  of  Organizations 


Organization 

FY 

1964 

FY 

1968 

FY 

1975 

DOD's  top  management  head- 

quarters 

“ 

38 

/ 

62 

45 

/ 

55 

OSD 

- 

28 

/ 

72 

a/29 

/ 

71 

Army : 

Top  management  head- 

quar  ter  s 

28 

/ 

72 

31 

/ 

69 

38 

/ 

62 

Secretar iat 

14 

/ 

86 

14 

/ 

86 

30 

/ 

70 

Staff 

29 

/ 

71 

32 

/ 

68 

39 

/ 

61 

Navy:  . 

Top  management  head- 

53 

quarters 

45 

/ 

55 

48 

/ 

52 

/ 

47 

Secretar iat 

29 

/ 

71 

25 

/ 

75 

a/28 

/ 

72 

Staff 

54 

/ 

46 

56 

/ 

44 

61 

/ 

39 

Marine  Corps  Staff 

46 

/ 

54 

55 

/ 

45 

60 

/ 

40 

Air  Force: 

Top  management  head- 

quarters 

44 

/ 

56 

46 

/ 

54 

51 

/ 

49 

Secretar  iat 

39 

/ 

61 

38 

/ 

62 

a/39 

/ 

61 

Staff 

45 

/ 

55 

46 

/ 

54 

53 

/ 

47 

a/Increase  or  no  change  in  percentage  of  civilians. 
Grade  structure 


Although  we  had  requested  data  from  1965,  DOD  was  able 
to  provide  grade  structure  for  all  the  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  only  from  fiscal  year  1971  through  1975.  The  grade 
structure  did  not  change  meaningfully  during  this  period. 

In  our  analysis,  we  emphasized  determining  how  personnel 
reductions  were  allocated  among  the  civilian  and  military 
grades,  particulary  at  the  higher  grade  levels. 

From  fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year  1975,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  military  officers  in  DOD's  top  management  headquarters 
was  reduced  about  20  percent,  while  the  number  of  professional 
civilians  (GS-9  and  over)  was  reduced  about  30  percent.  About 


-  . 


95  percent  of  the  officer  reduction  was  in  grades  0-4  and 
above,  and  about  60  percent  of  the  civilian  reduction  was  in 
grades  GS-13  and  above. 

Tables  6  and  7  show,  for  fiscal  years  1971-75,  the  aggre 
gate  grade  structure  of  the  eight  top  management  headquarters 
organizations  and  the  grade  structure  of  each  individual  or¬ 
ganization  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  officer 
professional  civilian  personnel  strength.  (Grade  structure 
data  for  FY  1975  was  also  obtained  from  our  Activity  Survey. 
This  data  and  our  analysis  are  shown  in  app.  V  -  Grade  Dis¬ 
tribution,  pp.  125  to  130). 


Military  Grade  Structure  for 
POD  'a  Top  Manage  merit  Headquarters 
and  facn  Component  Organization 
•  Fiscal  Year  a  1971  a  nj  177^ - 


Percent  of  total  officer  strength  In 


03  to  01 


Warrant 

officer 


DOS' a  top  manage¬ 
ment  headquar- 


ter» 

4 

4 

25 

23 

41 

38 

21 

25 

8 

9 

1 

0 

OSD 

t 

5 

40 

37 

33 

34 

12 

16 

8 

6 

1 

1 

Army  aecre- 

tarlat 

5 

5 

33 

29 

37 

38 

13 

16 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Navy  aecre- 

tarlat 

5 

4 

29 

26 

25 

27 

17 

18 

22 

25 

2 

0 

Air  Force 

secretariat 

4 

2 

27 

27 

34 

30 

20 

24 

16 

16 

0 

0 

Army  Staff 

4 

5 

17 

16 

51 

49 

21 

26 

5 

5 

1 

0 

Havy  Staff 

5 

5 

37 

33 

33 

35 

18 

22 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Marine  Corpa 

Staff 

- 

4 

- 

13 

- 

26 

- 

40 

- 

16 

- 

1 

Air  Staff 

3 

3 

23 

18 

38 

36 

26 

29 

10 

13 

0 

0 

34 
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Table  7 

Civilian  Gratie  Structure  foe 
DOD'e~Top  Manage-ent  Headquarters  and 
Eaen  Component  Organisation 
Fiscal  Year  a  1971  and  1975 


Percent 

of  total 

professional 

strenqth 

in  qraden 

GS-16  end 
above 

GS-15 

GS-14 

^OS-13^ 

GS-12  to  9 

7T  _2i 

n — H 

IL  "  li 

71  21 

DOD's  top  management 
headquarters 

9 

9 

19 

21 

21 

22 

26 

25 

24 

24 

OSD 

24 

18 

41 

41 

17 

18 

11 

11 

7 

12 

Army  secretariat 

17 

31 

16 

20 

18 

6 

13 

4 

36 

39 

Navy  secretariat 

8 

5 

29 

28 

19 

27 

21 

19 

23 

21 

Air  Force  secre¬ 
tariat 

41 

43 

17 

19 

4 

6 

12 

7 

26 

26 

Army  Staff 

2 

3 

9 

8 

20 

20 

29 

38 

39 

30 

Navy  Staff 

5 

5 

25 

28 

21 

24 

17 

18 

32 

3  6 

Marine  Corps  Staff 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

13 

- 

24 

- 

56 

Air  Staff 

3 

3 

.1 

12 

26 

29 

37 

34 

23 

22 

Conclusions 

The  overall 

personnel 

str 

ength 

of 

DOD’S 

1 

eight  top  man- 

agement  headquarters 

as  a 

percentage 

of 

total  DOD 

personnel 

strength  has  never  been  greater  than  0.8  percent  and  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  constant.  Hov'ever ,  the  size  of  OSD  and  Air 
Force  top  management  headquarteis  relative  to  the  force  they 
managed  in  fiscal  year  1975  has  increased  by  15  and  11  per¬ 
cent,  respectively,  from  fiscal  year  1968. 

All  top  management  headquarters,  except  OSD  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force  secretariats,  civilian  strength  has  de¬ 
creased  at  a  greater  rate  than  military  strength.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  to  Army. 

There  have  not  been  any  meaningful  changes  in  the  grade 
structure  of  these  organizations  since  1971.  The  majority  of 
reductions  have  been  in  the  higher  officer  (0-4  and  above)  and 
civilian  (GS-13  and  above)  grades. 

Recommendations 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish 
a  long-term  goal  to  achieve  an  accurate  accounting  of 
management  headquarters  personnel  and  gradually  implement 
a  full  functional  headquarters  personnel  accounting  system. 
Meanwhile,  the  components  should  purge  designated  management 
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headquarters  of  line-type  functions,  where  feasible,  and, 
conversely,  should  transfer  management  headquarters  functions 
(as  defined  in  DOD  Directive  5100.73)  currently  performed  a 
in  nonmanagement  units  to  designated  management  headquarters. 
DOD  should  adopt  a  detailed  functional  analysis  technique 
for  streamlining  headquarters.  Further,  we  believe  that 
the  specific  approach  developed  by  the  Air  Force  (see 
p.  23)  is  sound  and  should  be  used  by  DOD's  top  management 
headquarters . 


CHAPTER  3 


STAFFING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  conjunction  with  the  recent  Department  of  Defense 
headquarters  review  (see  p.  20),  each  of  the  top  management 
headquarters  conducted  and  submitted  an  independent  study 
of  10-,  20-,  and  30-percent  reductions.  Each  major  compon¬ 
ent  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  an  in¬ 
dependent  reduction  study.  For  example,  each  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (ASD'  made  an  independent  study  of  the 
impact  of  a  10/20/30  percent  reduction  in  his  organization. 
In  OSD  these  separate  studies  were  conducted  along  strict 
organizational  lines.  The  study  reports  indicate  that,  in 
addition  to  possible  reductions  within  specific  organiza¬ 
tions,  gains  in  effectiveness  or  personnel  reductions  might 
result  from  consolidating  elements  across  present  OSD  organ¬ 
izational  lines  or  from  consolidating  elements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  and  OSD. 

OSD  SUGGESTIONS  FOP  CONSOLIDATION 


Specific  suggestions  to  reverse  trends  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  major  OSD  offices  were  pointed  out  in  the  OSD  10/20/30 
reduction  studies.  Included  were  suggestions  for  combining 
offices,  as  follows: 

— ASD  (Intelligence)  and  Director,  Telecommun icat  ions 
and  Command  and  Control  Systems,  or  the  Director, 
Telecommunications  and  Command  and  Control  Systems, 
and  the  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

—  Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering;  the 
Advanced  Research  Project  Agency;  and  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency. 

— ASD  (Health  and  Environment)  and  ASD  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs)  . 

— ASD  (Installations  and  Logistics)  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

— ASD  (Public  Affairs)  and  ASD  (Legislative  Affairs). 

— The  procurement  functions  of  ASD  (Installations  and 
Logistics)  and  the  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering . 

— Certain  economic/projection  aspects  of  ASD  (Comp¬ 
troller),  ASD  (International  Security  Affairs),  and 
ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 
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— Certain  analysis  functions  of  ASD  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs)  and  ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Ev 
tion ) . 

— Net  Assessment  Group,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks),  and  ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 

— The  analysis  function  within  ASD  (Intelligence)  and 
ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 

STREAMLINING  OSD 

In  May  1973  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
to  develop  a  plan  for  streamlining  OSD.  Activities  and  re¬ 
ports  that  only  marginally  contribute  toward  improving  the 
defense  posture  were  to  be  dropped,  and  redundant  activities 
within  OSD  were  to  be  minimized. 

Taking  the  lead  in  OSD,  the  assistant  secretary  recently 
reorganized  his  office  to  1 

— concentrate  on  development  analysis  and  supervision 
of  policy  and  minimize  involvement  in  details  of  ex¬ 
ecution  of  service  programs  and 

— consolidate  like  functions,  not  only  to  achieve  more 
logical  program  groupings  but  also  to  minimize  inter¬ 
face  problems,  and  relieve  administrative  burdens. 

According  to  available  data,  this  reorganization  amounts  to 
a  planned  reduction  of  about  8  percent.  The  effort  to 
economize  is  commendable  and  should  be  expanded  to  other 
assistant  secretary  offices.  However,  it  ignores  possibili¬ 
ties  to  reduce  unneeessar i ly  redundant  activities  by  con¬ 
solidating  like  functions  across  organization  lines. 

POTENTIAL  REDL’NPANT  ACT  I V  rn.ES 
AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  POD  OFEICF.S~~ 

We  developed  the  charts  on  pages  40  through  43  from  data 
obtained  in  our  questionnaire  (see  app.  V)  to  show  potentially 
redundant  activities.  They  depict  the  fragmentation  of  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  eight  top  management  headquarters  and  could 
serve  as  the  basis  for  planning  organizational  consolidations 
ar.d/oc  eliminations.  While  redundant  activity  cannot  be  pin¬ 
pointed  without  an  extensive  desk  audit,  fragmentation  can 
be  used  to  assess  the  potential  for  unnecessary  duplication. 
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Fragmentation  is  the  division  of  activities;  while  duplica¬ 
tion,  by  the  American  College  Dictionary  definition,  it  any¬ 
thing  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  seme'-h inn  else. 
Although  this  method  looks  at  fragmentation  ana  duplication 
in  a  limited  way,  we  assume  that  the  ~ore  fragmented  an  f 
activity  is,  the  greater  the  prcnability  for  duplication  c : 
effort.  (For  a  complete  discussion  of  fragmentation  ant 
potentially  redundant  activities  and  our  method  of  identi¬ 
fication,  see  anc.  V — F  r  acmon.t  a  1 1  on  and  Duplication  of 
Activities,  pp."i44  to  149.) 

The  charts  depict  the  organizational  placement  of 
functions  and/or  activities  within  tne  eight  DOC  top  manage¬ 
ment  headauarters.  The  colored  blocks  represent  the  primary 
area  activities  of  organizational  elements  (e.g.,  Compensa¬ 
tion  Directorate  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  ."?.n- 
pcwer  and  Reserve  Affairs)  reported  for  each  headcua r r e r s  . 
The  solid  color  blocks  depict  primary  activities  in  that 
headquarters  (e.g.,  CSD),  which  are  in  the  top  6C  percent 
of  the  total  activities  reported.  The  striped  blocks  re¬ 
present  the  predominant  activity  for  that  particular  organ¬ 
izational  component  (e.g.,  ASD  (Intelligence)).  These  ac¬ 
tivities  did  not  rank  within  the  top  60  percent  for  rhe  head 
quarters  as  a  whole.  The  values  in  parentheses  denote  the 
number  of  organizational  elements  reporting.  (See  app.  V, 
p.  136  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  primary  activities.) 

Cne  of  the  first  impressions  conveyed  by  the  charts  is 
a  great  deal  of  fragmentation  and  hence  possible  redundancy 
within  the  headquarters  portrayed.  However,  redundancy  does 
not  necessarily  fellow.  When  you  take  the  number  of  organiz 
tional  elements  engaged  in  the  activity  (in  parenthesis)  and 
the  nature  of  the  activity,  a  clearer  understanding  of 
potential  redundancy  emerges.  Some  activities  by  their  very 
nature  cross  organizational  as  well  as  functional  lines. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  and  budgetary  activity  is  a  logical 
extension  and  primary  activity  of  the  comptroller  function. 
It  is  also  a  logical  subactivity  of  manpower,  research  and 
development;  installations  and  logistics;  etc. 


Addendum  and  Errata  Sheet 


1.  At  the  bottom  of  the  organizational  charts  on  the 

following  four  pages  add  page  numbers  40,41,42  and  43 
in  sequence.  * 

2.  Add  at  the  bottom  right  hand  corner  of  pages  40  through 

43  "Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975". 

3.  Under  the  Subject  Area  Color  Code  column  on  pages  40 
through  43  the  listing  which  reads  "Congressional  Liason" 
should  read  "Congressional  Liaison" . 

4.  On  page  41  the  Organizational  block  "Chief  of  Legislative 
Liason"  should  read  "Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison" . 

I 

5.  On  page  41  the  organizational  block  "Chief,  Army  Reserves" 
j'should  read,  "Chief,  Army  Reserve "  ♦ 

6.  On  page  41  the  organizational  block  "Administration  Assist¬ 
ant"  should  read  "Administrative  Assistant". 

7.  On  page  41  the  organizational  elements  reported  (in  paren¬ 
thesis)  in  the  organizational  block  "Chief  of  Information" 
should  read  "(4)"  not  "(2)". 

8.  On  page  42  the  organizational  elements  reported  (in  paren¬ 
thesis)  in  the  organizational  block  "Judge  Advocate  General" 
should  read  "(7)"  not  "(9)". 

NOTE:  If  this  report  contains  black  and  white  organizational 

charts  on  pages  40  through  43;  disregard  the  above,  except 

for  changes  1  and  4,  and  adhere  to  the  following: 


Page 

39 

Line 

13 

Delete  colored. 

39 

Line 

17 

Substitute  letter 

for 

solid  color. 

39 

Line 

19 

Substitute  number 

for 

striped . 

144 

Line 

40 

Delete  colored. 

145 

Line 

1 

Substitute  letter 

for 

solid  color. 

145 

Line 

4 

Substitute  number 

for 

striped . 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although  we  did  not  identify  specific  opportunities  $ 
to  combine  elements  within  the  top  management  headquarters 
of  the  military  departments,  the  charts  on  pages  40  through 
43  indicate  that  opportunities  may  exist. 

The  recent  effort  to  economize  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs)  is  commendable  and  should  be  expanded  to  other 
assistant  secretary  level  offices.  However,  it  fails  to 
take  into  account  possibilities  for  reducing  unnecessarily 
redundant  activities  by  consolidating  like  functions  across 
assistant  secretary  level  organization  lines. 

I 

DECISIONMAKING  IN  THE  CURRENT 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

In  its  report  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  proposed  sweeping  reforms. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  were  similar  to  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  past  studies.  The  Rockefeller  Committee  of  1953 
is  ouoted  freauently,  and  there  are  similarities  to  the 
Symington  repotc  of  1960-61,  the  result  of  a  study  assigned 
to  Senator  Stuart  Symington  by  Presidential  candidate,  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  Symington  report,  released  December  5, 
1960,  evaluated  the  organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
recommended  sweeping  changes.  These  recommendations  included 
eliminating  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  departments  and 
consolidating  them,  as  separate  organic  units,  within  a  single 
Defense  Department.  When  this  recom.mendat  ion  was  not  imple¬ 
mented,  the  planning-programming-budgeting  system  ( PPBS )  was 
introduced  as  a  substitute  in  1961. 

The  introduction  of  PPBS  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  defense  management  revolution  of  1961.  The  strengthening 
of  defense  management  through  PPBS  is  associated  with  the 
central  izat ion  of  authority  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
PPBS  has  a  distinct  centralizing  bias;  it  is  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  instrument  fo„  controlling  the  vast  military 
establishment.  It  elevated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
level,  decisions  and  actions  that  had  been  the  province  of 
the  service  secretaries. 

Proponents  of  a  highly  centralized  defense  structure 
contend  that  (1)  such  a  structure  is  dictated  by  scientific 
and  technological  advances  that  are  revolutionizing  strategy 
and  tr.e  nature  of  defense  problems,  and  (2)  centralization 
is  n •  c v s s a r y  for  the  military  to  adart  to  the  national  pur¬ 
pose  and  strateqv.  Only  through  centralization,  they  argue, 
can  all  factors  bearing  cn  the  use  of  military  force  be 


properly  weighed  to  enable  the  United  States  to  react  to 
security  threats  with  strength,  rapidity,  and  restraint. 

T^ey  believe  that  centralization  offers,  the  only  hope  of 
resolving  interservice  rivalries,  minimizing  duplication, 
and  keeping  defense  costs  within  manageable  limits. 

Opponents  of  centralization  recognize  that  civilian  con¬ 
trol  ot  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  American 
system  of  Government,  but  object  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
undue  involvement  of  civilian  staff  in  details  of  program 
execution  and  especially  to  OSD's  reliance  on  mathematical 
calculations  and  academic  theories  at  the  expense  of  exper¬ 
ienced  military  judgment.  According  to  them,  the  multiple 
layers  of  control  cause  endless  delays,  and  the  shifting  of 
many  functions  from  the  services  to  OSD  is  eroding  the 
creativity,  morale,  and  judgment  of  lower  level  managers. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  during  the  introduction  of 
PPBS ,  insisted  that  "centralized  direction  and  decentralized 
operation"  prevailed — that  top  level  management  concentrated 
on  solutions  to  policy  problems  and  on  guidance  to  lower  level 
managers  on  implementing  approved  policies  and  programs.  De¬ 
partmental  components  were  expected  to  exercise  their  full 
responsibility  for  efficiently  executing  their  assigned  tasks. 
In  1965  he  reported  that,  rather  than  more  and  more  power 
being  concentrated  at  the  top  of  the  Defense  pyramid,  power 
was  being  decentralized  as  other  activities  were  established. 

For  example,  the  Defense  Communications  Agency,  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  and 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  were  established  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  efficient  and  effective  management  of  multiservice, 
department-wide  functions.  Accordingly,  management  of  these 
agencies  is  separate  from  the  military  departments  and 
directly  under  OSD  and/or  OJCS. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  expected  no  major  new 
developments  in  DOD's  internal  administration,  only  refine¬ 
ments  and  improvements.  Further  consolidating  common  func¬ 
tions  was  still  possible,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  pressure 
for  and  little  interest  in  merging  the  services  into  a  single 
unit.  Along  with  the  traditions,  esprit  de  corps,  and  pride 
of  the  services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  deputy 
believed  separate  military  departments  to  be  essential  to 
efficient  resource  management.  In  1966  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  addressing  the  subject  of  centralizing  all  de¬ 
fense  authority  in  a  single  staff  said: 
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"I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  importance  of, 
and  the  need  for.  Military  Departments.  We 
can't  run  the  Defense  Department  without 
them  .  .  .  With  from  $12  to  $20  billion  a 
year  in  resources  to  manage,  it  seems  to  me 
essential  to  have  a  Service  Secretary  and  a 
Chief  of  Staff  who  can  administer  such  a  vast 
program.  Also,  I  believe  that  separate  Mili¬ 
tary  Departments  are  very  important  in  terms 
of  morale  and  esprit,  which  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  long  tradition  of  each  of  the 
Services.  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
do  away  with  them.  [We  can  have)  unity  of 
effort  .  .  .  without  unification  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Departments." 

DOD  is  a  dynamic  organization.  (The  dynamic  nature  of 
DOD  is  discussed  in. app.  V — Organizational  Change,  p.  150) 
Changes  in  missions  and  methods,  in  technology  and  emphasis; 
development  of  special  requirements;  and  discovery  of  better 
ways  of  dividing  the  work  all  routinely  bring  about  changes 
in  structure  and  function.  (Internal  and  external  organiza¬ 
tional  influence  on  defense  policy  is  discussed  in  app.  V, 
pp.  154  and  155.  ) 

Influences  that  change  organizational  forms  are  both 
external  and  internal.  External  influences  over  defense 
organizational  decisions  come  from  the  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  public,  and  the  press.  Congressional  influence 
is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  the  statutory  existence  of  JCS, 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  for  Man¬ 
power  and  Reserve  Affairs.  The  direction  and  intensity  of 
defense  program  emphasis  are  also  influenced  by  legislation 
not  directed  solely  at  DOD,  such  as  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  Privacy  Acts.  As  a  result  of  these  re)  tively 
new  -laws,  organizations  have  been  restructured,  staffs  have 
been  expanded,  and  functions  have  been  redistributed,  white 
House  influence  on  defense  organization  is  evidenced  by  a 
November  5,  1971,  Presidential  memorandum  which  directed  con 
solidation  of  DOD  mapping,  charting,  and  geodetic  activities 
and  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency.  (See  app.  Ill  for  a  brief  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  defense  reorganization  legislation  since  1947.) 

The  many  internal  influences  affecting  defense  organiza 
tional  structure  include  the  personal  philosophy  and  man¬ 
agement  style  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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When  Robert  S.  McNamara  became  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
1961,  he  stated  that: 

f 

"Either  of  two  broad  philosophies  of  Management 
could  be  followed  by  a  Secretary  of  L^fense  *  *  * 
a  passive  role  or  an  active  role,  one  of  question¬ 
ing,  suggesting  alternatives,  proposing  objectives, 
and  stimulating  progress." 

He  chose  the  latter  course,  one  of  centralized  direction  and 
decentralized  operation.  The  service  secretaries  as  opera¬ 
tional  managers  were  expected  to  exercise  their  full  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  efficient  execution  of  their  assigned 
tasks.  PPBS ,  introduced  during  Mr.  McNamara's  tenure, 
promoted  this  management  philosophy. 

I 

wlien  Melvin  R.  Laird  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  January  22,  1969,  many  believed  that  DOD  organization 
would  be  scrutinized  and  that  defense  management  would  be 
extensively  revised.  Under  Mr.  Laird's  tenure,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report  was  published.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  about 
8-1/2  months  after  the  panel  report  was  issued,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  of  the  113  panel  recommenda¬ 
tions,  11  had  been  rejected  outright  by  DOD,  48  had  been  fully' 
impleir.  ted,  and  the  other  54  fell  somewhere  in  between.  The 
major  recommendat ions ,  those  directly  concerning  organization, 
were  not  fully  implemented.  These  recommendations,  intended 
to  decentralize  the  decisionmaking  process  between  three 
Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense,  would  have  fostered  increased 
centralization  of  operational  management  of  the  military 
departments  in  OSD.  Mr.  Laird  stressed  his  resolve  to  reduce 
central izat ion  of  the  decisionmaking  process  through  par¬ 
ticipative  management.  In  October  1972  the  Congress  authorized 
a  second  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  authority  was  ex¬ 
ercised  during  our  review  with  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  office  during  our  review, 

James  R.  Schlesinger,  seems  to  havp  brought  still  another 
management  style  to  DOD  and  promoted  centralized  operations. 

The  military  department  secretariats  are  structured  to 
support  the  Secretaries  as  the  operational  managers  of  their 
departments.  We  four.:,  however,  a  trend  of  increasing  OSD 
involvement  in  day-to-day  management  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  areas  of  in¬ 
stallations  and  logistics,  manpower,  personnel,  and  research 
and  development.  In  trese  areas,  we  were  able  to  identify 
specific  attempts  by  OSD  staff  to  become  involved  in  the 
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J.uviils  of  service  programs  (e.g.,  the  service  bonus  programs, 
see  p.  85).  (Additional  data  on  the  centralization  of 
authority  and  the  involvement  of  OSD,  secretar iats ,  and 
staffs  in  certain  management  actions  are  shown  in  app.  V, 
pp.  150  to  168.) 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
13  staff  assistants  with  specific  functional  responsibilities 
and  a  staff  of  over  2,000  to  support  him  in  DOD-wide  manage¬ 
ment.  This  complicated  arrangement-  of  organizat  ions  (with 
directors,  assistant  secretaries,  deputies  to  the  assistants, 
etc.)  constitutes  a  proliferation  and  extension  of  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  broad  exercise  of 
authority  affects  the  organizational  structure  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments;  its  influence  and  demands  spread  downward 
and  outward  to  the  smallest  commands.  As  requests,  in  tut 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  made  to  the  military 
departments,  each  organizes  and  staffs  itself  to  respond 
to  the  level  of  detail  imposed,  responding  almost  always 
by  creating  new  offices  mirroring  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  requesting  authority.  Furthermore,  to  the 
extent  that  these  authorities  circumvent  the  service  secre¬ 
tariats  and  the  formal  system  for  controlling  reouests  (see 
p.  79)  or  become  involved  in  excessive  details  ot  the  serv¬ 
ices'  procrams  (micromanagement),  the  less  effective  becomes 
the  organization  of  DCD.  Therefore,  as  more  management  is 
centralized  in  OSD,  the  less  need  there  is  for  service  secre¬ 
tariats.  For  example,  if  the  Office  of  tne  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  gets  involved  in 
micromanagement  of  the  service  manpower  and  personnel  programs, 
then  the  need  for  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  M&RA  becomes  dubious.  In  fact, 
these  offices  then  are  relegated  to  the  role  of  a  figurehead, 
acting  only  as  conduits  between  OSD  and  the  military  staffs. 

With  reqard  to  OSD's  involvement  in  'micromanagement, 

-the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated:  f 1 )  OSD  should 
devote  its  time  to  formulating  and  evaluating  ;  alley  and  to 
supervising  policy  execution,  and  (2)  the  sir o  ant)  complexity 
of  OSD  suggests  that  greater  emphasis  is  given  to  the  form, 
and  process  of  management  than  to  the  substance  of  the  policy 
issues  that  OSD  should  r,e  treating.  ('SD's  i  nv<'  1  verr.er.t  in 
other  than  the  above-mentioned  areas  is:  shown  in  apu .  V  In¬ 
volvement  in  Management  Actions,  pp.  157  to  162,  Origins  and 
Influences  jf  External  Management  Actions,  pp .  163  to  165.) 

I  In  addition,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  advised 
us  that  the  military  departments  are  organized  to  support 
the  service  Secretaries  as  operational  maria  ;ers  ut  their 
departments;  however,  the  appropriateness  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  varies,  according  to  t  hr-  personal  ;  i  i  1  ores  hy  and 


management,  style  of  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary's 
personal  philosophy  and  management  style  is  one  that  promotes 
centralized  management,  the  utility  of  the  current  organiza¬ 
tion  arrangement  of  the  military  departments  decreases.  IThis 
view  was  generally  shared  by  high  level  officials  within  the 
department.  This  situation  is  inherent  as  long  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  the  flexibility  to  bring  a  fresh  management  style 
to  the  Department.  The  adoption  of  the  following  principles, 
according  to  the  Deputy  Secretary,  would  lessen  any  negative 
results  that  a  change  in  personal  philosophy  and  management 
style  of  a  new  Secretary  might  have  on  the  existing  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  of  the  military  departments,  (1)  the  tenure 
of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  both  OSD  and  the  military 
departments  and  the  service  chiefs  and  their  deputies  should 
be  stabilized;  (2)  managerial  capabilities  should  be  the 
dominant  consideration  in  selecting  candidates  for  key  DOD 
positions,  and  (3)  principal  officials  (e.g.,  service  sec¬ 
retaries  and  chiefs  of  staff)  should  be  charged  with  a 
degree  of  accountability  equal  to  their  assigned  responsi- 
bi  1  it  ies  . 

He  agreed  that  continuity  within  the  service  secretariats 
would  be  enhanced  by  creating  a  position  of  deputy  assistant 
secretary  in  each  organizational  element  under  an  assistant 
service  secretary,  as  presently  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  This  arrangement  provides  the  continiuty  essential 
to  accomplishing  organizational  goals. 

OSD  and  its  related  offices  cannot  be  blamed  for  all 
the  micromanagement ,  projects,  and  information  requirements 
to  winch  the  military  departments  must  be  responsive. 

Every  executi/e,  legislative,  and  judicial  department  and 
agency  exerts  some  sort  of  demand  on  DOD,  and  almost  all 
require  some  form  of  detailed  periodic  reporting  or  account¬ 
ing  within  their  purview.  (See  ch.  6  for  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  of  these  demands  and  app.  '/--Generation  of 
Workload,  p.  169,  for  additional  information  on  the 
origins  of  DOD  workload.) 

Concl usions 

Although  the  military  departments  are  separately 
organized  and  the  secretaries  manage  their  departments' 
resources,  the  personal  philosophy  and  management  style  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  cause  them  to  be  relegated  to 
a  lesser  role.  A  personal  philosophy  and  management  style 
that  ennances  OSD  managerial  involvement  in  excessive 


i tails  of  the  services'  programs  (micromanagement)  reduces 
theeneed  for  the  service  Secretaries.  Conversely,  a  personal 
philosophy  and  management  style  that  limits  OSD  involvement 
in  service  programs  to  formulating  and  evaluating  policy 
execution  (macromanagement)  results  in  maximizing  the  role 
and  utility  of  the  service  secretariats. 

Major  DCD  organizat ional  elements  have  been  repeatedly 
reorganized  for  various  reasons,  ranging  from  major  efforts 
to  improve  efficiency,  to  reactions  to  external  realities, 
and  to  internal  bureaucratic  maneuvering;  yet,  many  of 
the  basic  organizational  faults  and  problems  touched  by 
previous  studies  remain.  Notwithstanding  the  organizat  ional 
problems  within  OSD,  the  basic  problem  with  DOD  appears  to 
be  a  fundamental  systematic  flaw  rather  than  a  structured 
weakness  (i.e.,  failure  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
rather  than  a  failure  to  hit  on  the  right  set  of  organiza¬ 
tional  relationships).  It  follows  that  this  problem  is 
not  solvable  simply  by  continuing  to  switch  responsibilities 
within  OSD. 

Consider  the  scope  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  job. 

An  organization  with  the  responsibility  for  managing  billion- 
dollar  programs  requires  strong  central  policy  direction  and 
executive  control.  No  one  man  can  do  it  all,  and  no  single 
staff  can  do  it  for  him.  The  Secretary  should  make  decisions, 
formulate  policy,  and  maintain  independeiv  evaluation  of 
policy  extension  and  effective  management.  However,  except 
for  those  programs  which  require  cross  service  management, 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff  ought  not  be  required  to  ex¬ 
ecute  or  manaqe  the  details  of  service  programs.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  becomes:  How  should  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
delegate  his  authority?  Ideally,  he  ought  to  delegate  all 
but  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  decisions  and  re¬ 
serve  to  himself  only  those  that  cannot  be  made  at  a  lower 
level.  Doing  so  would  free  him  and  his  staff  to  concentrate 
on  the  form  and  substance  of  broad  policy  issues.  It  could 
also  increase  the  risk  that  his  specific  dcsirei  would  not 
be  brought  directly  to  bear.  However,  setting  clear  deci¬ 
sion  t .nr eshol ds  would  preclude  loss  of  control  by  OSD. 

All  key  decisions  involving  major  program  changes 
should  continue  to  b*5  subject  to  close  and  continuous 
scrutiny.  However,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his 
deputy,  and/or  his  assistants  attempt  to  participate  in 
day-to-day  decisions,  they  tend  to  become  boaqod  down  in 
details,  praamat  ism ,  and  short-term  problem  solving.  The 
increasing  involvement  in  service  program  execution  at  the 
OSD  levei  reduces  the  autonomy  of  the  service  secretaries 
and  ther*.  by  reduces  the  i  r  ability  to  make  decisions  <:n  issues 
whicri  u  re  more  relevant  to  them  or  on  which  they  often  have 
mo  i  e  e  x  p  i  t  i e  . 
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DOD  is  a  giant  which  can  be  managed  only  by  delegating 
authority,  setting  firm  jurisdictional  boundaries,  clarify¬ 
ing  charnels  of  communication,  and  relying  on  unbiased 
professional  expertise.  Since  the  military  departments  are 
separately  organized  and  the  service  secretaries  are 
resource  managers,  it  is  logical  that  they  be  given  the 
authority  to  manage.  They  are  in  effect,  presidents  of 
operating  companies.  They  serve  many  useful  functions, 
particularly  resource  management,  personnel  administration, 
budget  justification,  and  establishment  of  unique  service 
policies.  (Further  discussion  on  the  interrelationship 
of  service  secretariats'  workload  is  contained  in  app.  V — 
Generation  of  Workload  p.169.)  Perhaps  their  most  important 
role  is  that  of  buffers  and  interpreters  between  the  military 
staffs  and  OSD — they  act  as  a  check  and  balance  when  those 
parties  have  jurisdictional  disputes.  Their  presence  prevents 
an  adversary  relationship  from  developing  between  OSD  and 
the  military  staffs,  wherein  dialogue  breaks  down  and  either 
party  makes  judgments  or  takes  significant  independent  action. 

Additionally,  it  is  logical  for  the  service  secretaries 
to  have  assistants  with  formal  functional  assignments,  such 
as  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 
This  arrangement  clarifies  communications  channels  and  en¬ 
hances  operating  relationships.  Existing  legislation  gives 
the  service  secretaries  the  necessary  authority  to  manage 
their  departments.  Although  responsibility  for  key  agency 
decisions  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  service 
secretaries  should  be  allowed  to  fully  exercise  this  authority 
and  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  departments'  resources. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (1)  establish 
thresholds  which  clarify  OSD  decision  points  in  service 
program  review  and  evaluation,  (2)  strongly  endorse  the  role 
of  the  service  secretaries  as  the  managers  of  their  depart¬ 
ments,  (3)  except  for  those  programs  which  require  cross¬ 
service  management,  limit  participation  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  within  OSD  to  formulation  and  evaluation  of  DOD  policy 
and  supervision  of  efficient  policy  extension,  and  (4) 
strongly  endorse  the  effort  to  streamline  OSD  elements. 

The  development  of  a  plan  to  streamline  OSD  activities 
and  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  execution  of  the  plan 
should  be  assigned  to  an  ad  hoc  group  with  members  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  various  DOD  components,  including  OSD  and  tne 
military  departments.  The  director  of  this  group  should 
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nave  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  should 
be  independent  of  the  office  of  any  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  equivalent.  4 

Regardless  of  whether  the  military  departments  are 
separately  organized  with  the  service  secretaries  as  opera¬ 
tional  managers,  unless  legislation  clearly  limits  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  to  one  management  approach  in  dealing 
with  various  DOD  components,  the  degree  of  compatibility 
between  the  organizat ional  structure  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  managerial  approach 
(which  dictates  the  utility  of  the  organizational  structure 
of  DOD  components)  is  uncertain.  Vie  believe  the  "cure"  of 
restrictive  legislation  may  be  worse  than  the  "disease." 

If  so,  then  the  following  recommendations,  to  the  Secretary 
ofi Defense,  which  endorse  the  views  of  the  Deputy  Secretary 
off  Defense,  may  lessen  any  negative  results  that  a  fresh 
personal  philosophy  and  management  style  of  a  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  have  on  the  organizat ional  structure  of  the 
military  departments'  top  management  headauarters. 

— The  tenure  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  both  OSD 
and  the  military  departments  and  the  service  chiefs 
and  their  deputies  should  be  stablized. 

--Managerial  capabilities  should  be  the  predominant 
consideration  in  selecting  candidates. 

--Principal  officials  (e.g.,  service  secretaries  and 
chiefs  of  staff)  should  be  charged  with  a  degree 
of  accountability  equal  to  their  assigned  responsi¬ 
bility. 

In  addition,  continuity  within  the  service  secretariats 
would  be  enhanced  by  creating  a  position  of  deputy  assistant 
secretary  in  each  organizational  el ement  under  an  assistant 
service  secretary,  as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  This  arrangement  provides  the  continuity 
essential  to  accomplish  organizational  goals. 

Recent  efforts  to  streamline  DOD  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  were  limited  to  reductions  within  specific  organiza¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  within  offices  of  assistant  secretaries).  In 
addition  to  possible  personnel  reductions  within  these  orga¬ 
nizations,  gains  in  effectiveness  might  result  from  consolida¬ 
tion  across  organ  izat  iona 1  lines.  Some  of  the  numerous  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  shown  in  the  charts  on  pages  40  through  43. 

In  addition,  specific  suggestions  for  consolidation  concern¬ 
ing  OSD  elements,  identified  by  DOD  studios,  are  outlined  on 
page  37. 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  continue  to  stream¬ 
line  OSD  and  we  recommend  that  he  pay  particular  attention 
to  these  suggestions.  As  indicators  of  potentially  duplica¬ 
tive  effort,  they  serve  as  the  precursors  to  consolidation 
and/or  elimination  studies. 

These  recommendations  may  not  correct  all  the  problems 
of  DOD,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  a  better  chance  of  doing 
so  than  would  just  another  effort  to  change  the  organizational 
structure . 
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CHAPTER  4 


BLUE  RIBBON  DEFENSE  PANEL  PROPOSALS 
TO  REORGANIZE  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  proposals  were  designed 
to  improve  defense  management  and  organization.  The  major 
proposals  would  alter  the  size  of,  and  the  relationship 
between,  OSD  and  the  military  departments  top  management 
headquarters .  Based  on  fiscal  year  19  70  strength  data,  the 
proposals  would  reduce  these  headquarters  by  about  65  per¬ 
cent.  Defense  Management  would  become  more  centralized 
through  increased  OSD  involvement  in  certain  functions 
previously  assigned  to  the  military  departments. 

The  recommendations  that  promote  this  increased  cen¬ 
tralization  are  d.esigned  to  solve  the  problem,  as  perceived 
by  the  panel,  of  duplication  between  (1)  the  military  de¬ 
partment  secretariats  and  the  service  military  staffs  and 
(2)  the  secretariats  and  OSD.  This  chapter  focuses  on  cer¬ 
tain  organizational  aspects  of  the  panel's  proposals,  par¬ 
ticularly  recommendation  1-7,  which  would  limit  the  number 
of  assistant  service  secretaries  to  three,  reduce  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  specific  functional  areas,  and  integrate  the 
service  secretariats  and  military  staffs.  During  the  study, 
the  panel  was  exposed  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  experience- 
based  opinion  that  deficiencies  within  DOD  could  not  be 
remedied  without  either  intearating  or  drastically  restruc¬ 
turing  the  military  departments.  According  to  the  report, 
this  opinion  was  based,  in  part,  on  the  recognition  that 
the  changes  made  in  defense  organization  after  1947  (the 
date  of  the  National  Security  Act),  whether  by  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  or  by  statutory  amendment,  were  all  primarily 
designed  to  remedy  the  same  types  of-  problems  as  those  un¬ 
covered  by  the  panel. 

s 

THE  PANEL'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


In  July  1970  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  composed 
of  16  nonmilitary  members,  completed  its  year-long  study 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  released  a  comprehensive 
report.  The  report  made  113  recommendations  covering  the 
following  areas: 

—  Defense  organ  izat  ior.s--recommendat  ions  1-1  through 


.--Management  of  materiel  resouices--recomniendat  ion  1 1  —  1 
tti  rough  11-36. 


— Management  and  procedures--recommendat ions  1 1 1  —  1 

through  III-21. 

— Management  of  personnel  resources--recommendat ion% 

IV- 1  through  IV-13. 

— Other  management  considerations-  ’commendations 

V- l  through  V-19. 

— Conflicts  of  interests--recommendat ions  VI-1  through 

VI- 9. 

The  report's  recommendations  range  from  highly  contro¬ 
versial  proposals  to  fairly  innocuous  ones.  The  dimensions 
of  the  panel's  review  and  the  apparent  support  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gave  to  it  indicate 
that  it  belongs  in  the  series  of  important  high-level 
studies  of  the  Defense  Establishment  made  after  World  War 
II. j  These  studies  include  broad-scale  studies  of  DOD 
by  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  (1949  and  1955)  and  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Panel  (1956-58). 

A  central  theme  of  the  panel's  report  is  that  organiza¬ 
tional  defects  seriously  impede  DOD  management.  The  panel's 
findings  included  both  old  and  new  criticisms.  It  alleges 
that  civilian  control  of  the  Defense  Establishment  is  im¬ 
paired  by  excessive  and  improper  central ization  of  decision¬ 
making  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  report  contends  that  there  are  too  many  layers  of 
military  and  civilian  staffs  and  that  all  are  too  large. 

The  result  is  an  excessive  amount  of  paper  shuffling  and 
coordination,  which  contributes  to  delays  and  high  costs. 

To  improve  these  and  other  conditions,  the  panel  made 
15  recommendations  on  Defense  organization.  Some  proposals 
revived  previously  rejected  ideas.  The  panel  contended  that 
(1)  DOD  should  be  reorganized  along  functional  lines  as  a 
prerequisite  to  clarifying  the  responsibilities  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  managers  and  officials  and  (2)  responsibility  should  be 
supported  by  requisite  authority. 

Especially  forthright  are  the  panel's  recommendations 
for  structural  changes  in  DOD’s  top  strata.  The  proposed 
changes  touch  on  sensitive  and  controversial  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  the  roles  of  JCS  and  the  services.  The  panel  would  re¬ 
group  nearly  all  Defense  activities  along  functional  lines 
into  more  manageable  segments.  According  to  the  panel,  too 
many  matters  come  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  Deputy 
for  decision.  It  would  replace  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  with  three  Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense;  one  to  head 
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the  management  of  resouces,  including  weapons,  manpower,  pro¬ 
curement,  and  research  and  engineering;  another  to  evaluate 
wftpon  systems  and  finance;  and  a  third  to  supervise  military 
operations.  Defense  agencies  would  oe  included  in  this  re¬ 
st  ructur ing . 

The  most  controversial  proposal  call',  -or  relieving  JCS 
of  its  delegated  responsibilities  for  military  operation  so 
that  it  can  concentrate  on  military  planner j  and  advice.  The 
military  operations  functions  now  carried  -  it  by  JCS  and 
the  military  services  would  bo  assigned  to  a  senior  military 
officer  and  a  new  operations  staff.  This  officer  would  report 
to  the  Secretary  oF  Defense  through  the  proposed  Deputy  Se¬ 
cretary  of  Defense  for  Operations.  The  report  is  vague  about 
how  this  top-ranking  officer  would  be  ^elected  but  suggests 
that  the  President  could  select  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  for 
this  pose. 

The  proposal ‘to  restrict  JCS  to  planning  and  advisory 
functions  is  not  new.  Yet,  this  is  the  most  controversial 
recommendation  in  the  report,  since  it  could  reduce  the  in- 
flu' oce  of  JCS. 

The  new  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operations  would  include  Assistant  Secretaries  for  (1)  Opera¬ 
tional  Recu  irements ,  (2)  Intelligence,  (3)  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  (and  automatic  data  processing),  and  (4)  International 
Security  Affairs.  This  organization  would  also  include  the 
Defense  Commun icat  ior.s  Agency  and  possibly  a  new  civil  de¬ 
fense  agency. 

The  extensive  responsibilities  of  the  proposed  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Management  of  Resources  would 
include  th’  militaiy  depa - t ment s ,  which  should  continue  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  tueir  secretaries.  Five  func¬ 
tions  would  fa] 5  to  this  Deputy  Secretary,  each  of  them  un¬ 
der  an  Assistant  S^cretarv.  (1)  research  and  advanced  tech¬ 
nology,  (21  engineering  development,  (?)  installations  and 
procurement,  (4)  manpower  ar.d  reserve  affairs,  and  (5)  health 
and  environ, rertal  affairs.  The  position  of  Director  of  De¬ 
fense  Research  and  Engineering  would  be  abolished  and  its 
functions  reallocated  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  fer  Research  and  Acvanced  Technology  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  f ->r  Engineering  Development. 

A  proposed  t-hirri  major  group,  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Evaluation,  would  include  (1)  comp¬ 
troller,  (2)  program  cod  force  analysis,  and  ( 3 )  test  and 
evaluation,  and  each  under  an  assistant  secretary.  Also 
assigned  to  ths  structure  would  be  the  Defense  Contract 


Audit  Agency  and  a  new  activity,  the  Defense  Test  Agency. 
Tnis  new  agency  would  monitor  all  defense  testing  and  eval¬ 
uation,  designing  tests  and  review  of  test  designs,  and 
related  functions,  with  emphasis  on  operational  testing. 

Functionally  dividing  DOD  into  the  three  major  groups 
was  aimed  at  decentralizing  responsibility  to  relieve  the 
Secretary  of  the  pressure  of  decisionmaking  by  transferring 
to  three  major  civilian  deputies  the  burden  of  decision 
within  their  areas.  At  the  time  of  the  panel's  study,  27 
major  offices  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  including  the  three  military 
departments  (currently  about  23  major  offices  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary).  A  tri-deputy 
system  might  help  reduce  the  number  of  individuals  reporting 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

The  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  specifies  that  the 
military  departments  are  to  be  separately  organized  with 
the  service  secretaries  as  operational  managers.  The  tri- 
deputy  proposal,  however,  reduces  the  service  secretaries' 
roles  to  that  of  supervisors.  Under  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Management  of  Resources,  the  service 
secretaries  would  te  on  the  same  level  as  the  five  assistant 
secretaries,  who  would  have  specific  functional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  At  the  time  of  the  panel  study,  each  service  se¬ 
cretary  had  fjur  Assistant  Secretaries  with  functional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  support  him  in  his  role  as  operational 
manager.  The  panel  proposed  that  the  service  assistant 
secretaries  be  stripped  of  functional  responsbilities, 
except  in  the  Financial  Management  area.  The  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  would  assume  managerial  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  functional  areas  previously  assigned  to 
the  service  assistant  secretaries. 

Concerning  the  organizational  placement  of  the  service 
secretaries,  the  panel  chairman,  in  a  National  War  College 
briefing,  claimed  that  the  purpose  was  to  upgrade  the  se¬ 
cretaries  by  decentralizing  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

RECOMMENDATION  1-7 

This  recommendation,  which  deals  with  restructuring 
the  military  departments,  is  composed  of  seven  separate 
but  related  subrecommendations.  The  recommendation  is 
shown  below. 

I 

"The  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  each  of  the 

Military  Departments  should  be  sec  at  three,  and  except 

for  the  Assistant  Secretaries  (Financial  Management), 
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they  should  serve  as  senior  members  of  a  personal 
staff  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  ^ 
without  the  existing  limitations  of  purview  imposed 
Dy  formal  functional  assignments.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  (Financial  Management)  should  become  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Military  Department,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  deputy,  as  in  the  current  organization  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  Secretariats  and  Service  Military  Staffs  should 
be  integrated  to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate 
duplication;  the  functions  related  to  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  intelligence  should  be  eliminated;  line 
type  functions,  e.g.,  personnel  operations,  should 
be  transferred  to  command  organizations;  and  the  re- 

3aining  elements  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  thirty 
ercent.  (A  study  of  the  present  staffs  indicates 
tlhat  the  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs  combined 
Should  total  more  than  2,000  people  for  each  De- 
.  par  tment ) . " 

The  following  sections  address  the  rationale  for  the 
seven  subrecommendat  ions . 

1 .  The  number  of  assistant  secretaries  in  each  military  de¬ 
partment  should  bo  set  at  three. 

At  the  time  of  the  panel  study,  each  military  department 
had  four  assistant  secretaries  and  a  general  counsel.  We 
could  not  determine  wny  the  panel  proposed  to  fix  the  number 
of  assistant  secretaries  at  exactly  three.  However,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  assistant  secretaries  seems  to 
be  generally  based  on  the  view  that  the  number  of  personnel 
supervised  by  the  assistant  secretaries  and  general  counsels 
is  too  low.  Accotding  to  the  panel  report,  these  five  sen¬ 
ior  officials  were  responsible  for  supervising  the  work  of 
171  of  approximately  1,000  personnel  in  the  Army  secretariat, 
124  of  about  1,900  in  the  Navy,  and  169  of  about  525  in  the 
Air  Force. 


Since  the  panel  report  was  issued,  the  number  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  has  increased  to  five.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  each  still  have  four. 

2.  Except  for  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Financial  Manage- 
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I 

The  rationale  here  is  similar  to  that  for  reducing  the 
number  of  assistant  secretar  ies--the  panel  believed  that 

the  #atio  of  personnel  supervised  by  the  assistant  secre-  ] 

taries  and  general  counsels  to  the  total  personnel  in  the 

secretariats  was  too  low.  Therefore,  the  panel  proposed 

that,  except  for  the  financial  management  function,  more 

effective  use  could  be  made  of  the  assistant  secretaries 

who  are  not  functionally  designated. 

The  rationale  for  excluding  the  financial  management 
function  from  tnis  proposal,  although  vague,  seems  to  be 
based  on  (1)  the  panel's  belief  that  functional  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial  Management 
was  by  statute,  not  by  internal  organizational  decision, 
and  (2)  its  belief  that,  to  remove  duplicative  assignments 
of  function,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army/Air 
Force  should  be  combined  with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army/Air  Force  for  Financial  Management. 

This  combined  office  would  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Financial  Management /Comptrol ler  .  At  the  time 
of  the  panel  study,  only  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  were  required  by  statute. 

j 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  formal  functional  assign-  I 

ments  has  not  been  implemented.  Presently  each  military  i 

department  has  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Installation  and  j 

Logistics,  and  Financial  Management.  In  addition,  the  Army  j 

has  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Worxs.  j 

1 

Senior  officials  in  OSD  and  the  service  secretariats  | 

said  they  failed  to  see  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  parti-  j 

cularly  in  the  current  organizational  structure.  They  claim  j 

that  effective  use  of  assistant  service  secretaries  requires  ] 

a  clear  delineation  of  the  functional  responsibilities  of 
each.  They  believe  the  current  arrangement  works  well,  pro¬ 
vides  effective  management,  clarifies  communications  channels, 
and  facilitates  operating  relationships  among  DOD  components. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretary  (Financial  Management)  she  be¬ 
come  the  Comptroller  of  the 'nil itary' department ,  .tr  '  uTi- 
tary  deputy,  as  in  the  current  organization  in  ►  "  >epa.  .  <ient 

of  the  Navy . 

The  panel  alleged  that  in  all  military  departments  sub¬ 
stantial  duplication  existed  between  the  secretariat  and  the 
military  staffs.  The  report  and  a  panel  staff  report  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  duplication  referred  to  is  the  duplication  of 
functional  assignments  and  their  related  tasks/activities 
(referred  to  as  "subjects"  in  the  report). 
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To  illustrate  the  duplication  of  functional  assignments, 
the  panel  chose  the  Financial  Management/Comptroller  func¬ 
tion  to  compare  tagks/act ivit  ies  of  the  secretariats  and 
military  staffs.  The  panel  chose  this  function  because  the 
Navy  Department  had  consolidated  its  tasks/activities  in  one 
office,  presenting  the  opportunity  for  contrast  between  de¬ 
partments.  Acting  under  specific  statutory  provisions,  which 
give  the  service  secretaries  the  right  to  assign  duties  to 
subordinates,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  each  have  an  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  (Financial  Management),  which  reports 
to  the  Secretary/Under  Secretary.  They  also  have  a  comptrol¬ 
ler  in  the  military  staff  reporting  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Navy  has,  however,  combined  the  functions  of  Financial 
Management/Comptrol ler  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  comparison  of  tasks/activities  addressed  by  Financial 
Managers/Comptrollers  is  shown  in  table  8.  According  to  the 
panel  report,  this  illustration  demonstrates  the  feasibility 
of  avoiding  duplicative  functional  assignments  by  combining 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Financial  Management ) 
and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  military  departments. 
It  also  demonstrates  similar  potential  in  the  functional  areas 
of  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries,  where  little  consol  idat ion 
has  been  accompl ished . 

The  proposal's  focusing  on  this  particular  function  and 
office  was  opportune,  since  the  Navy  Financial  Management/ 
Comptroller  organizational  arrangement  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  other  departments  to  follow.  it  a i so  increases  the 
potential  for  further  integration  between  the  secretariats 
and  military  staffs,  which  is  proposed  in  the  next  subrecom¬ 
mendation  . 

The  Financial  Management/Comptrol ler  organizational 
structure  of  the  thret  military  departments  is  basically  un¬ 
changed  since  the  parel's  study.  That  structure  is  shown 
in  figure  10. 
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Table  8 


Compar ison 

of  Tas<s/Acti 

vities 

( Sub  j 

sets) 

Addressed  by 

F  ina: 

dc lal  Manager s/ComptroIIers  ... 

SUBJECTS  ASSIGNED  Dt  DtTRA-DOD  DIRECTIVES 

NAVY 

CtX 

ARMY 

COMPTfc 

A"R  FORCE 

ASDIC) 

CO  MPT 

ASA(FM) 

ASN(IM) 

CO  MPT  ASAF(FM) 

a/ 

t/ 

c/ 

d/ 

PRESCRIBED  £N  US  CODE 

Budgeting 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Accounting 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Progrees  end  atatistlcsl 

reporting 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Administrative  organization 

structure 

X*/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Managerial  procedures,  relating 

to. budgeting,  accounting, 

progress  and  statistical  report- 

log  and  Internal  auditing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Internal  audit 

X 

X 

X 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  PRESCRIBED  IN  MILITARY  DEPART 

MENT  AND  OSD  DIRE 

CTIVES 

Prlcca  for  interaervlce  sales 

X 

Auditing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Finance,  Including  ulabursement 

and  collection  or  funds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Contract  audit 

X 

Reooru  control 

X 

Coal  analysis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fiscal 

X 

X 

X 

Management  systems  and 

Improvement 

X 

X 

X 

financing  of  contracts 

X 

X 

S. 

X 

X 

Data  automation  (ADP) 

tv  c 

X 

par'  al 

X 

X 

Management  Information  & 

control  svsteros 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Claims 

X 

X 

Report#  of  survey 

X 

X 

X 

Contracts  for  management  studies/ 

services 

X 

X 

International  balance  of  payment# 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CAO  criticism 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Collecting  debts  from  defense 

contractors  (operational  function) 

X 

X 

Command  of  specified  field  activities 

or  a  lower  staff 

X 

X 

X 

X 

a/  Department  of  Defense  Directive  5118.3.  January  1066. 
b/  Army  Regulation  10-5.  July  1968,  para  2-5  and  2-27. 

c/  SECNAVINST  5430.  7H,  April  1968,  para  5a,  and  Comptroller  Or gn  Manual  5450. 1A  (draft), 
d /  Air  Force  Hq  Pamphlet  20-1.  October  1967,  pp.  9,  77-94.  and  308. 
e/  restricted  to  orgunliatlons  involving  programming,  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters. 

Source:  31ue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report. 
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FIGURE  10 

COMPARISON  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT/COMPTROLLER  ORGANIZATIONS 


COMPTROLLER /MILITARY  COMPTROLLER/CIVILIAN 

DEPUTY/CIVILIAN  DEPUTY/  MILITARY 


Figure  13  show.'  that  tne  Army  ana  Air  Force  nave  a 
solid  line  relationship  rtr.runa  trot  the  Ase:stant  Secretary 
(Financial  Mar.ace~.ent )  to  the  office  of  the  Ccmpvrcl  ler , 
which  is  -under  the  C.cief  of  Staff.  In  this  recard,  the  Comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  .Army  and  tr.e  Air  Force  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of,  and  are  directly  responsible  to,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  (Financial  Management )  of  their  respect iv 
services,  with  concurrent  responsibility  to  their  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  law  requires  tr.at  if  the  Cortctrol ler  is  military, 
the  deoutv  shall  ce  civilian,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  these 
two  services  have  a  military  comptroller  and  a  civilian  de¬ 
puty. 

In  the  Department  cf  the  Navy ,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Financial  Management  is  also  the  Comptroller.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  is  a 
two-service  organization,  with  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  It  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  appropriate  to  have  the  Navy’s  Comptroller  at  the 
Chief  of  Staff  level,  since  the  Navy  must  be  objective  in 
dealing  with  its  two  services.  The  Navy  Department  has  a 
civilian  comptroller  and  a  military  deputy. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  approximate  number  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment/Comptroller  functions  in  the  military  departments  was 
as  follows: 


Assistant 
Secretary 
for  Financial 


Department 

Management 

Comptroller 

Total 

Army 

20 

275 

295 

Navy 

8 

a/542 

5  50 

Air  Force 

16 

366 

382 

a/Includes  about  325  Navy  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Wash 
ington,  billets. 

Organizational  differences  between  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  are  not  limited  to  the  Comptroller  function. 

For  example,  civilian  personnel  management  is  organizational! 
located  in  the  military  staffs  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  but 
is  centralized  in  the  secretariat  in  the  Navy.  The  two- 
service  nature  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  also  largely  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  difference. 

4.  The  secretariats  and  service  military  staffs  should  he 
intear3ted  to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate  duel ica t ion . 


I 
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As  previously  mentioned,  the  panel  claimed  and  attempted 
to  illustrate  that  duplication  exists  aetween  the  secretariat 
staffs  and  CSC  and  between  the  secretariat  staffs  and  tr.e 
military  staffs.  Since  tne  panel  report  did  not  elacorate  cn 
the  clai-od  duplication  setxeen  the  secretariats  and  ISO,  our 
discussion  is  based  on  the  alleged  duplication  bet v/eer.  the 
secretariat  staffs  and  the  military  staffs.  The  American 
College  Dictionary  defines  "duplicate"  as  anything  corre¬ 
sponding  in  all  respects  to  something  else. 

I 

The  panel  examined  a  number  of  DGD  functional  statements 
that  define  the  tasks/activities  of  the  various  secretariats 
and  the  military  staffs  beneath  them.  It  claimed  that  these 
functional  statements  contained  apparent  duplications  of  ef¬ 
forts. 


The  panel  elaborated  on  a  specific  example  of  acparent 
duplication  by  highlighting  the  ambiguity  on  roles  that  exists 
between  the  secretariats  and  military  staffs.  The  example  was 
the  Installation  and  Logistics  (TSL)  function  in  the  Army. 

The  panel  alleged  t.oat  the  Assistant'  Secretary  of  the  Army 
( I  &  L )  conducts  the  same  tasks/activities  for  the  same  organi¬ 
zation  (the  Army)  that  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
(DCSLCG)  conducts  at  a  lower  echelon,  the  Army  Staff.  L'n.der 
Chief  of  Staff  direction,  the  office  cf  the  DCSLCG,  in  the 
area  of  logistics,  "develops  *  *  *  broad,  yet  definitive, 
objectives  *  *  *  and  broad  policies  for  the  guidance  and/or 
the  support  of  the  Army  and  other  designated  forces."  De¬ 
spite  this  broac  mandate,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(  1 5.  L )  is  responsiole  for  specific  functions  w.nich  collec¬ 
tively  embrace  super  vis  ion  of  the  business  administration  and 
civilian  management  aspects  of  the  Army's  mission. 


Also,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (I&L),  along 
with  the  other  principal  civilian  assistants  to  the  Secretary , 
helps  guide  military  staff  solutions  during  development  er 
in  review.  He  helps  interpret  the  views  and  objectives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  may  provide  preliminary  general 
guidance  concerning  the  response,  plan,  or  recommendations 
required  to  insure  that  essential  factors  are  considered 
by  the  Army  Starf.  Tne  panel  concluded  that  (1)  the  DCSLCG 
is  charged  ”ith  developing  broad  objectives  and  policies 
for  the  guidance  of  the  entire  Army  and  (2)  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (isL)  worxs  in  the  same  area  and 
has  re spons  io i 1 i t re s  for  the  same  specific  functions. 

Accordina  to  the  panel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
precluded  th: •  type  of  duplication  in  the  Comptroller  area  by 
having  only  c  1  cm 1 1 r ol 1 e r  office  at  the  secretariat  level. 
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.■'ace  oetve-an  tr.e  secretariats  ar.c  tne  military  staff 
(according  tc  tne  panel  )  de.ro.iatr atec  me  feasioility 
sucn  "ar.iae.re.tc  ecor.or.ijs.  Tor  exam.cle, 

Cion  function  is  largely  cons:-  1  idatea  ir. 
in.  tr.r  Navy  and  A : r  ;  or...  m  tne  Ar  : 

lea  i  si  at  :ve  liaison  fur. :  :  1 .  r.  is  consol,  is 
department  secretariats. 

DOD  views  this  proposal  as  a  means  to  reduce  headquar¬ 
ters  manpower  a  no  relieves  -mat  it  r.'S  compiler  wit  r.  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  proposal.  Although  no  concerted  effort  has  seen 
made  to  integrate  the  secretariat  staffs  and  the  military 
staffs,  tr.e  Secretary  ct  defines  has  made  a  concerts',  eifart 
tc  comply  with  the  t.rrost  of  tr.e  proposal  hy  r ecu c  1  r :  r.eac- 
cuartecs  manpower  throughout  SOS.  This  effort  is  tr.e  CCS 
headquarters  review,  discusseo  in  chapter  2. 

5 .  The  functions  related  to  military  ooeraticns  and  intelli¬ 
gence  should  ce  eliminated. 

At  the  time  of  the  panel  study,  each  service  military 
staff  was  organised  to  induce  an  element  for  military  opera¬ 
tions  ano  intelligence  functions  (these  elements  still  per¬ 
tain).  The  panel  proposal  to  eliminate  the  two  functions 
from  military  department  he  at  charters  is  directly  tioc  to 
other  panel  recommer.dat ions  tr.it  ..ere  not  im.pl :.;e n tec ;  namely, 
(1)  consolidating  tr.e  military,  operations  and  intelligence 
functions  under  a  newly  created  Deputy  decretory  of  Defense 
for  Operations  ana  (2)  alining  the  se srecar  iats  and  service 
military  staffs  under  a  new  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Management  of  Resources,  vis  r.  no  respor.s  foil  it  ies  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations  or  intelligence. 

While  the  National  Security  Act  constitutes  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  as  the  link  in  tne  chain  of  command  of  com¬ 
batant  forces  between  the  President  and  the  unified  and 
specified  commands,  the  only  military  staffs  available  for 
operations  staff  work  are  in  the  joint  staff — reporting  to 
JCS--aud  in  the  military  departments.  The  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  has  dealt  vitn  this  situation  by  delegating  responsibi¬ 
lity  to  JCS  to  act  as  his  staff  for  military  operations.  To 
perform  tn is  responsibility,  CJCS  has  an  Operations  Directorate 
( J  —  3 ) .  In  addition,  each  of  the  JCS  has  on  his  military  staff 
an  element  assured  to  military  operations,  T.nese  are  tne 
staff  erf  icers  who  support  their  chief  of  service  in  nis  roic- 
as  a  merr.Der  of  JCS. 
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DIA  was  originally  intended  to: 


--Provide  for  the  assembly,  iot egr at i  :n  ,  ar.d  v-a  1  id  a  0  i  on 
rf  3li  ~  *2  f  -2  r.  3-3  in.  r  1 1  i  :  .-r:t  r  t-"  -  i  r  :  "  v’'.  *  3  ;  ir*?  ccl-r’.? 
a.:d  v  a  1 1  a  a  a  i  o  n  cf  ail  r  ac  jir  a.T.ar.aa?  ir.e  pciaciaa 

and  procedures  for  collection;  and  the  assignment  of 
relative  priorities  to  the  requirements. 

— Develop  and  produce  all  DCD’s  intelligence  estimates 
and  information  and  contributions  to  the  national  es¬ 
timates  for  the  United  States  Intelligence  Doard.  The 
military  departments  were  os  retain  one  resources  to 
collect  ar.d  process  intelligence  information  under 
DIA's  supervision. 

When  DIA  was  established,  the  intelligence  element  within 
CJCS ,  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence  (J-2;,  was  cisestao- 
lished  and  its  functions  assigned  to  DIA.  The  established 
reporting  line  for  DIA  is  through  DCS  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  . 

Although  DIA  was  established  primarily  to  consolidate 
intelligence  activities  at  the  Washington  level,  each  mili¬ 
tary  department  had  a  larger  intelligence  staff  than  it  had 
before  DIA  was  created.  According  to  the  panel,  each  depart¬ 
mental  staff  engaged  in  activities  clearly  assigned  to  DIA. 

The  military  departments  claim  that  DIA  does  r.ot  have  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  provide  the  intelligence  they  need.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  panel  pointed  out  the  paradox  that  DIA  'annot  de¬ 
velop  a  capability  to  perform  its  assigned  functions,  while 
the  military  departments ,  which  provide  a  large  portion  of 
DIA  personnel,  maintain  the  required  intelligence  capability 
crucial  to  decisions  on  weapon  systems  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  panel,  DIA  ijs  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  but  has  not  been  organised  to  discharge  it. 

I 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  DOD  appropr iat ions  for  fiscal  1972,  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  o;  Defense  proposed  that  the  Congress  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  Secretary  for  Intelligence.  Congressional 
authorization  was  necessary  because  CCD  already  had  the  maxi¬ 
mum  nutter  of  Assistant  Secretaries  authorized  by  law.  Justi¬ 
fication  was  that  intelligence  activities,  because  of  sensi- 


. 


In  January  1972  the  authorized  position  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  (Intelligence)  was  established  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Concurrent  with  its  request  for  additional  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  (one  for  telecommunications  was  also  requested),  DOD 
asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  a  second  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  without  specific  areas  of  concentration  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  legislation.  The  justification  was  to  enhance  ci¬ 
vilian  supervisory  management.  The  reauest  was  granted  in 
1972,  but  it  was  not  until  December  1975  that  the  appointment 
of  a  second  Deputy  Secretary  was  announced.  It  was  reported 
that  the  new  Deputy  Secretary  would  be  largely  concerned  with 
intelligence  activities. 

6.  Line-type  functions,  e.g.,  personnel  operations,  should  be 
transferred  to  command  organizations. 


This  proposal  seems  to  be  based  on  the  panel's  opinion 
that,  to  be  consistent  with  good  management  practice,  line- 
type  activities  should  be  assigned  to  commands  divorced  from 
direct  supervision  by  the  service  headquarters'  staffs.  The 
panel  pointed  out  that  the  services'  military  staffs  had 
about  700  line-type  activities  containing  about  173,000 
people.  These  activities,  at  the  time  of  the  panel  study, 
were  called  Class  II  Activities  by  the  Army,  Field  Extensions 
by  the  Air  Force,  and  Commands  and  Bureaus  by  the  Navy  (it 
was  not  clear  whether  the  latter  included  the  Marine  Corps) 
and  were  distinguishable  because  they  were  commanded  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  chief  of  the  service. 


Since  the  panel  report  does  not  precisely  define  what 
constitutes  a  line-type  function,  we  used  functional  defini¬ 
tions  in  DOD  Management  Headquarters  Directive  5100.73.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  developing  this  rationale,  we  concentrated  on 
functions  involving  the  provisions  of  specific  products  or 
technical/operating-type  (line-type)  services  on  a 
Department-wide  basis  (e.g.,  services  performed  by  most  cent¬ 
ralized  Accounting  and  Finance  Centers  and  Military  Personnel 
Centers ) . 


Since  the  panel's  report  was  issued,  the  n 
type  activities  has  apparently  decreased  by  ove 
Army  Class  II  Activities  and  Air  Force  Field  Ex 
disestablished,  and  the  servicewide  functions  p 
these  activities  were  organized  as  Field  Operat 
(FOAs)  in  the  Army  and  Separate  Operating  Agenc 
the  Air  Force, 
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Most  FOAs  (84  of  96)  are  similar  to  the  old  Class  II  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  that  they  are  directly  supervised  by  a  member 
of  the  Army  Staff.  One  of  these,  the  Army  Military  Personnel 
Center,  was  formed  from  the  Army  Staff's  now-defunct  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations.  SOAs ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Air  Force  Field  Extensions  in  that  they  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  There  are  currently  11 
SOAs . 


Similar  changes  have  not  occurred  in  the  Navy,  i.e., 
Commands  and  Bureaus  commanded  by  a  member  of  OPNAV  still 
exist.  They  include  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Naval  In¬ 
telligence  Command,  Naval  Education  and  Training  Command,  and 
Naval  Reserve  Command.  These  activities  have  since  been  iden 
tified  as  management  headquarters  activities.  According  to  a 
Navy  directive,  this  means  that  these  activities  spend  at 
least  half  their  time  performing  a  management  headquarters 
function.  Once  an  activity  is  designated  as  a  management 
headquarters  activity,  all  its  personnel  are  considered  as 
headquarters  personnel,  even  though  it  might  perform  a  line- 
type  function. 

Personnel  operations 

Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  operations  have  been  orga¬ 
nized  outside  of  their  respective  service  military  staffs  and 
are  not  identified  as  management  headquarters  organizations. 
They  are  consolidated  in  FOAs  in  the  Army  and  SOAs  in  the  Air 
Force.  These  agencies,  primarily  responsible  for  executing 
policy,  are  line-type  organizations  that  would  be  required 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  staff  agency  to  which  they  report. 


sibility  for  personnel  operations.  Army  FOAs,  of  which  there 
are  96  with  total  personnel  of  about  25,000,  are  not  major 
Army  commands  or  part  of  Army  command.  Of  these  agencies,  84 
are  directly  supervised  by  specific  elements  of  the  Army 
Staff;  the  other  12  are  under  major  Army  commands.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Personnel  Center,  consisting  of  about  2,951  people  and 
headquartered  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  is  under  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  staff  for  Personnel. 

Air  Force  military  personnel  operations  are  conducted 
by  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center.  The  Personnel 
Center,  located  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  1  of  11  Air  Force 
SOAs,  all  of  which  have  major  command  status  (i.e.,  SOA  com¬ 
manders  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff).  The  11  SOAs 
have  about  31,000  people.  The  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Personnel  Center  also  serves  as  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  Personnel  for  Military  Personnel. 
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Department  of  tr.e  Navy  military  uerscnr.ei  operations  are 
conducted  cy  Navy  Personnel  Programs  Support  Activity  ..l-PSA.) 
in  tne  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  ;  BE'PEAS ;  for  tr.e  Navv,  ;.-.i 
cy  tr.e  newly  created  Marine  Corps  Personnel  and  Support  Ac¬ 
tivity  (MCPASA)  for  tr.e  Marine  Corps.  SLPEP.S  is  net  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  secretariat  or  CPN.A7,  but  is  a  DCC  mar.aoe- 
mer.t  heaocuarters.  The  Chier  of  BCPEPS  is  also  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  'iterations  1  iCN'O;  for  Manpower,  an  1PMA7  posi¬ 
tion.  Altnoucn  NP.-SA  is  a.n  element  of  S1PEPS  ar.u  E CPE Nu  is  a 
DOD  management  neaaquarters,  personnel  assignee  to  NPPSA  are 
not  counted  toward  Navy  management  headquarters  strength.  A 
similar  organizational  arrangement  exists  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
MCPASA  is  an  element  of  HJMC ;  however,  the  Marine  Corps  does 
not  consider  personnel  assigned  to  t.nis  activity  to  ce  man¬ 
agement  headauarters  oerscnnel.  (See  p.  11  for  discussion  of 
MCPASA.) 

Accounting  and  finance  oceratio.ns 


Accounting  and  finance  is  also  a  function  with  line- tyne 
characteristics.  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  personnel 
who  perform  accounting  and  finance  operational  auties  are  as¬ 
signed  to  nonmanagement  headquarters  organizations;  however, 
the  Navy  splits  tnese  personnel  between  tne  secretariat  (a 
management  headquarters)  and  the  Navy  Finance  Center  (a  non¬ 
management  headquarters). 

The  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center,  located  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  is  the  Army  FOA  charged  with  operational 
responsibilities  regarding  finance  and  accounting  matters. 

The  Army  Staff  agency  to  whicn  the  commander  of  this  FOA  re¬ 
ports  is  the  Gffice  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army. 

The  Air  Force  counterpart  to  the  Army  activity  in  India¬ 
napolis  is  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  in 
Denver,  Coloroao.  The  commander  of  tms  Air  Force  SOA  serves 
both  as  the  commander  of  tne  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  ana  as  the  Director  of  Accounting  ar.c  Finance,  a  di¬ 
rectorate  in  the  Office  of  tne  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force, 
a  major  element  of  the  Air  Staff.  The  Directorate  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Finance  operates  from  the  Accounting  ana  Finance  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Denver  but  maintains  an  office  in  *:he  Pentagon.  The 
Directorate  was  previously  iocatea  entirely  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  in  July  1968  most  the  Washington  staff  was  moved 
to  Denver.  The  Air  Force  Accounting  ana  Finance  Center  in 
Denver  has  about  2,200  personnel,  while  the  Army  has  3,100. 

Marine  Corps  accounting  ana  finance  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Marine  Corps  Finance  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  Center,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Director 
of  the  Fiscal  Division,  HQMC,  is  a  separate  command,  not  a 
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Navy  accounting  and  finance  operations  are  under  cne 
commander,  Navy  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Washington. 

The  Center  is  an  element  of  a  management  headquarters ,  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wavy. 

The  commander  of  the  Center  is  also  Assistant  Comptroller 
of  the  N&vy  for  Financial  Management  Systems.  The  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  for  Financial  Management  Systr's- 
performs  staff-type  functions,  wnile  the  Wavy  Accounting  a no 
Finance  Center  is  involved  in  operational  or  line-type  acti¬ 
vities.  This  ccmoir.ed  organization  consists  of  about  360  mi¬ 
litary  and  civilian  personnel.  These  360  people  are,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  carried  cn  two  separate  manning  documents,  one  for  the 
staff  element  (about  35  people)  and  cne  for  the  operational 
element  (about  325  people).  Functions  relating  to  the  staff 
element  include  formulating  and  directing  policies,  systems, 
standards,  and  prodecures  for  the  design  and  development  of 
financial  systems.  Ur.cer  his  operational  role,  the  commander 
of  the  Center  cor. mends  a  financial  network  cf  21  field  acti¬ 
vities,  with  scout  50C  military  and  3,300  civilian  personnel. 
The  largest  activity  is  tr.e  Wavy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland. 

Its  operational  functions  include  administer irg  tne  centra¬ 
lized  Navy  allotment  system  and  the  Naval  Reserve  and  retired 
Pay  systems  and  :■  '.mining  tr.e  specialized  accounting,  disburs¬ 
ing,  ana  reporting  functions  involved  in  all  aspects  of  Navy 
pay.  These  functions  require  almost  1,500  employees  (1,475 
civilian  a r.a  .5  military). 

7.  The  remaining  elements  sncula  oe  reduced  bv  at  least 
30  oercer.t.  - 


The  rationale  for  this  proposal  is  unclear.  It  may  be 
related  to  the  parenthetical  suggestion  in  the  recommendation 
that  the  secretariats  and  service  staffs  corns  in-ad  should  to¬ 
tal  r.o  more  t.oan  2,000  people  for  each  department,  according 
to  an  unnamed  study.  No  could  not  locate  cr  even  identify 
such  a  study.  Two  panel  testers  we  s?o*e  to  also  disclaimed 
its  existence.  Add  i  t  icr.al  ly ,  since  tr.e  proccsed  30-percent 
reduction  is  premised  cn  the  implementation  cf  tr.e  ether  cro- 
posals  in  this  recommendation  and  tr.ey  have  generally  net 
been  implemented ,  the  proposal  -'arnct  oe  evaluated  m  isola¬ 
tion. 
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Nevertheless,  shown  below  are  the  reported  staff  reduc¬ 
tions  in  tne  combined  secretariats  an  *  service  military  staff 
for  each  department  from  the  issuance  of  the  report  to  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 


Department 


FY  1970 

actual  strength 


FY  1975 

actual  strenath 


Percent 

charge 


Army 

Navy  (note  a) 
Air  Force 


8,815 

6,268 

5,243 


5,399 

39 

4,394 

30 

4,709 

10 

a/Includes  (OPNAV)  and  (HQMC). 


Conclusions 


We  believe  that  the  proposed  placement  of  the  service 
secretaries  under  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  Resources  would  result  in  a  downgrading  of  the 
service  secretaries  and  the  military  chiefs  of  staff  through 
the  removal  of  their  direct  access  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President.  Loss  of  functional  responsibility 
would  also  downgrade  the  service  secretaries'  roles  as  man¬ 
agers  of  their  departments'  resources.  Side  effects  of  this 
change  would  include  ineffective  management  and  diffused  com¬ 
munications  channels  and,  more  significantly,  centralization 
of  management  of  key  functional  areas  in  OSD  under  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

This  proposed  change  in  the  name  of  decentralization  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  appears  to 
achieve  the  opposite — increased  centralization  of  management 
in  OSD. 

The  proposal  to  reorganize  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Finan¬ 
cial  Management  and  Comptroller  arrangement  to  mirror  the 
Navy's  organization  has  no  clear  advantage.  In  the  Navy,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial  Management  is  also  the  Comp¬ 
troller  because  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  a  two-service 
organization;  the  departments  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  how¬ 
ever,  are  one-service  organizations.  The  method  used  by  the 
panel  to  demonstrate  duplication  of  effort  (i.e.,  comparing 
subjects  addressed  by  Financial  Management/Comptrollers)  was 
not  all  inclusive.  For  example,  the  Army  Comptroller  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Management)  are 
both  involved  in  accounting  matters,  but  their  efforts  do 
not  correspond  in  all  respects.  We  found  that  although 
functional  assignments  were  similar,  the  task/activities  of 
these  offices  were  not  duplicative.  Further,  in  terms  of 
strength,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  advantage  in 
having  a  single  Assistant  Secretary  for  r’.iancial  Management/ 
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Comptroller  office.  Actually,  the  combined  Navy  organization 
presently  has  about  250  more  personnel  than  the  two  Army  or¬ 
ganizations  and  about  160  more  than  the  two  Air  Force  orga¬ 
nizations. 

The  proposal  that  the  secretariats  and  service  military 
staffs  be  integrated  to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate 
duplication  is  sound,  although  the  panel  did  not  demonstrate 
that  actual  duplication  existed. 

The  proposal  to  remove  functions  related  to  military 
operations  and  intelligence  from  the  service  military  staffs 
is  tied  to  other  recommendation  that  were  not  implemented. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  could  not  or  should  not 
be  at  least  partly  implemented. 

Concerning  the  transfer  of  line-type  functions  to  com¬ 
mand  organizations,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  why  it  was 
inconsistent  with  good  management  practice  for  line-type  ac¬ 
tivities  to  be  commanded  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
chief  of  the  service.  Assuming,  however,  that  such  is  the 
case,  the  proposal  falls  short  of  remedying  the  problem.  It 
simply  states  that  line-type  functions  should  be  transferred 
to  command  organizations.  It  does  not  define  command  organi¬ 
zations,  nor  does  it  point  out  that  command  organizations 
should  be  divorced  from  direct  supervision  by  the  service 
headquarters  staff. 
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CHAPTER  5 


BUDGET  FORMULATION  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  budget  process  is  the  final  Dhase  in  PPBS.  The 
annual  budget  expresses  the  financial  requirements  necessary 
to  support  the  approved  foi-ses  and  programs  set  forth  under 
the  first  program  year  of  the  Five-Year  Defense  Program 
(FYDP).  Although  derived  from  FYDP ,  budgets  are  expressed 
in  greater  refinement  and  detail  and  in  additional  structure 
(i.e.,  appropriations)  and  format  than  FYDP  program^  The 
approved  programs  are  those  which  evolve  from  i  ncor  porat  i  i.g 
all  decision  documents  received  by  a  predetermined  date  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  annual  program/budget  review  schedule  memo¬ 
randum.  Through  the  budget,  planning  and  programing  are 
translated  into  annual  funding  requirements.  Each  year’s 
budget  estimate,  therefore,  sets  forth  precisely  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  expects  to  accomplish  with  the  re¬ 
sources  requested  for  that  year. 

The  budget  process  is  divided  into  three  phases: 

1.  Formulation — planning  and  developing  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  formulation  phase  begins  with 
a  call  to  the  Defense  components  for  budget  esti¬ 
mates.  This  call  is  based  on  guidance  from  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller).  This 
phase  continues  with  review,  modification,  and  amend 
ment  and  concludes  with  final  approval  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  and  the  President. 

2.  Justification — presenting  and  justifying  to  OSD,  OMB 
and  the  Congress  (in  turn)  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  the  next  October. 

3.  Ex ecut ion--obl igating  and  expending  congressional ly 
appropriated  funds  for  the  current  and  prior  fiscal 
years. 

Budgets  are  formulated,  justified,  and  executed  on  the 
basis  of  appropriations.  Appropriations  are  subdivided  into 
budget  activities,  subheads,  programs,  projects,  etc.  The 
format  and  structure  of  the  various  appropriations  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Congress  and  represent  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  desires  the  agencies  and  departments  to  ex¬ 
press  requirements  for  funds. 

Following  are  the  specific  steps  cf  the  6-month  (August 
January)  budget  formulation  phase.  (See  fig.  11.) 
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V 


1.  Based  on  budget  policies  established  by  the 
President,  OMB  provides  budget  guidance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

2.  The  Secretary,  in  turn,  provides  budget  guidance  to 
the  DOD  components  in  August  of  each  year. 

3.  The  components  have  until  the  end  of  September  to 
submit  their  proposed  budgets  to  the  Secretary. 

4.  After  this  submittal  and  an  analysis  by  OSD,  a 
series  of  budget  hearings  are  attended  by  OSD  OMB, 
and  DOD  component  heads  to  address  ssues  arid  prob¬ 
lem  areas. 

5.  Based  on  the  proposed  budgets  and  the  budget  far¬ 
ing,  in  late  October  the  Secretary  issues  <  ser.es 
of  Program  Budget  Decisions  (PBDs).  PBDs  are  used 
to  announce  ali  budget  decisions  incident  to  the 
annual  review  of  the  proposed  budget. 

6.  Between  October  and  December,  the  DOD  components 
and  JCS  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the  PBDs. 

7.  The  Secretary  then  issues,  as  necessary,  revised 
PBDs. 

8.  Any  major  budget  issues  remaining  unresolved  are 
discussed  in  joint  meetings  between  the  Secretary, 
JCS,  and  DOD  component  heads. 

9.  The  Secretary  makes  his  final  decisions  and  submits 
the  proposed  DOD  budget  to  OMB. 

10.  OMB  combines  the  DOD  budget  with  all  other  Federal 
budgets  and  presents  them  to  the  President. 

11.  The  President  reviews  and  approves  the  budget. 

I 

12.  The  President  formally  submits  the  national  budget 
to  the  Congress  in  January,  accompanied  by  his  an¬ 
nual  Budget  Message. 
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FIGURE  11 

FISCAL  CYCLE/FY  1975 


Approximately  12  percent  of  OSD,  the  service 
secretariats,  and  the  service  military  staffs  are  directly 
related  to  budget  activities.  Of  this  total  (about  2,000 
staff-years),  virtually  none  are  involved  solely  in  the 
6-month  budget  formulation.  (See  app.  V,  pp.  138  to  143 
Significant  Staff  Activities,  and  p.  178  Involvement  in  the 
budget  process,  for  further  discussion.)  Other  activities 
include  involvement  in  (1)  the  preceding  6-month  programing 
portion  of  PPBS,  (2)  the  justification  phase  of  the  budget 
process,  which  incidentally  overlaps  programing  activities, 
and  (3)  the  execution  phase  of  the  budget  process,  which 
overlaps  PPBS. 

Conclusion 


We  were  unable  to  find  a  significant  proportion  of  jobs 
in  DOD  top  management  headquarters  principally  related  solely 
to  budget  preparation  and  review.  Therefore,  we  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  matter  further. 
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CHAPTER  6 


MORE  DATA  DOES  NOT  MEAN  BETTER  MANAGEMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  responds  to  the  questions  of  whether  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  making  practical  and 
reasonable  requests  for  information  from  the  military  de¬ 
partments  and  whether  these  requests  generate  additional 
but  unnecessary  staff  requirements. 

We  reviewed  the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  re¬ 
lative  to  managing  and  controlling  requests  for  information 
by  OSD  and  the  military  departments.  We  reviewed  records, 
reports,  regulations,  and  other  data  and  held  discussions 
with  officials,  whose  comments  are  included  where  applicable. 

Our  objective  was  to  establish  and  determine  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  those  conditions  by  reviewing  data,  reports,  and  pro¬ 
gram  information  requirements.  We  aiso  considered  other 
sources  of  requests  for  information  or  directed  tasks  and 
activities  that  generate  significant  additional  workload 
and/or  staff  requirements  which  are  counterproductive  to 
reducing  headquarters  staffs.  Our  review  encompassed  recur¬ 
ring  and  one-time  OSD  reports,  congressional  and  White  House 
requests  for  information,  and  public  requests  for  information 
as  authorized  by  legislative  programs. 

STRONGER  CONTROL  NEEDED  OVER  DEFENSE 
INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  each  headquarters  element  we  reviewed  we  found  a  need 
to  improve  its  practices  and  reexamine  the  organizational 
level  for  managing  and  controlling  requests  for  information. 
The  cost  to  produce  this  information  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  as  $850  million  annually.  A  few  large  OSD  requests, 
not  properly  licensed  and  coordinated  according  to  provisions 
of  DOD  Directive  5000.19  (Policies  for  the  Management  and 
Control  of  DOD  Information  Requirements)  caused  significant 
amounts  of  unnecessary  work. 

The  organizational  level  and  staffing  of  the  offices  in 
OSD  and  the  military  departments  responsible  for  controlling 
information  requirements  appear  inadequate.  Heads  of  several 
control  offices  said  their  effectiveness  as  managers  was 
lessened  by  their  lack  of  adequate  authority  and  staff. 

To  increase  the  efficient  use  of  resources,  each  DOD 
component  has  been  required  to  reduce  requirements  for  data, 
information,  and  reporting.  The  program  to  accomplish  this 
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nas  shown  significant  results;  however,  net  saving"  are  much 
less  than  reported  because  new  reporting  requirements  are  not 
considered  in  computing  the  savings. 

Also,  large  numbers  of  staff  are  specifically  assigned 
to  provide  information  requested  from  the  Congress  aid  .he 
White  House  and  to  administer  new  programs,  such  as  those 
required  by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Policies  and  responsibilities 

Policies  for  managing  and  controlling  information  re¬ 
quirements  are  contained  in  DOD  Directive  5000.19,  which  has 
been  implemented  by  the  military  departments.  The  policies 
are  designed  to  insure  optimum  effectiveness  and  economy  in 
the  flow  of  information  within,  from,  and  to  DOD,  and  to 
prevent  generating  unauthorized  and  duplicated  information 
requirements.  Coordination  is  required  in  OSD  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  for  each  information  request  to  insure  that 
the  following  principles  are  followed. 

— Consider  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  information  in 
relation  to  its  use  and  the  penalties  and  risks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  not  having  the  information. 

— Determine  whether  available  information  can  satisfy 
the  requirement. 

— Assure  that  the  information  is  essential,  requested 
in  summary  form,  and  reexamined  periodically  for 
validity  and  relevance. 


--Assure  that  requests  for  information  are  approved  and 
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In  form  at  ion  control  offices  established 

Listed  below  are  the  information  control  offices  estab¬ 
lished  by  OSD  and  the  military  departments,  their  organiza¬ 
tional  levels,  and  the  numbers  of  professional  and  technical 
staff . 


Number  of 
professional 
and  technical 

Department  Information  control  offices  staff 

OSD  Information  Control  Division 

Assistant  Secretary  (Comptroller)  a/5 

Army  Management  Information  Control 

Branch 

Director  of  the  Army  Staff  b/4 

Navy  Reports  Management  Branch 

Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations/Director  of  Naval 
Administration  2 

Marine  Corps  Forms/P.epor ts  Management  Section 
Information  Systems  Support  and 

Management  Division  1 

Air  Force  Information  Requirements  Manage¬ 

ment:  Branch 

Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  c/5 

a/Total  staff;  however,  only  2.5  personnel  were  directly  in 

support  of  internal  and  interagency  reporting. 

b/Previously  in  the  Office  of  the  Comotrolier  with  a  staff 
of  12. 

c/Previously  in  the  Directorate  of  Data  Automation,  Office 
of  the  Comptroller,  with  a  staff  of  7  for  this  function. 
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Volume  of  reports  and  effort: 
to  reduce  their _ nu-.ter 

As  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Management  by 
Objective  program,  GSD,  the  military  departments,  and  other 
offices  have  set  goals  for  reducing  the  volume  of  reporting 
requirements.  Although  these  goals  have  generally  been  met, 
we  believe  the  results  are  unrealistic  because  consideration 
is  given  only  to  the  number  of  reporting  requirements  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  July  1,  1973,  inventory.  Additionally,  only 
recurrinq  reports  are  listed  in  the  inventory.  Several  one¬ 
time  reports  reissued  for  several  consecutive  years  are  not 
included  in  the  inventory.  One  such  report  is  the  Military 
Manpower  Training  Report.  (See  p.  32.)  OSD  has  published 
this  report  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  and  plans 
publication  for  fiscal  year  1977.  OSD  estimated  the  cost 
for  all  the  military  departments  to  provide  data  in  the 
requirea  format  to  be  337,000.  However,  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  estimated  the  annual 
cost  for  the  Navy  alone  at  $143,000,  since  more  effort  is 
required  than  estimated  by  OSD.  The  other  military  depart¬ 
ments  agreed  extensive  efforts  were  necessary. 

The  military  departments  reported  the  latest  DOD  inven¬ 
tory  of  recurring  information  requirements  on  July  1,  1973. 
The  inventory  included  9,984  reports  costing  an  estimated 
$350  million  annually  to  produce,  as  shown  below. 


Number  of 
recurring 
reports 

Depar tments 

7/1/73 

Annual  cost 

(millions ) 

Air  Force 

4,811  j 

$  74 

Navy 

2,274 

90 

Army 

536  ! 

116 

OSD 

38  2  j 

51 

Other  DOD 

1 

components 

1,980 

19 

9,933 

$350 

’’’hese  reports  include  those  required  by  various  offices 
of  the  military  departments  and  OSD  and  such  external  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Many  are  required  by 
public  laws. 
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DOD  components  also  reported  producing  an  additional 
undetermined  number  of  interagency  reports  costing  an  esti¬ 
mated  $500  million  annually,  resulting  in  a  total  annual 
cost  of  at  least  $850  million  to  produce  reports. 

On  July  19,  1973,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ini¬ 
tiated  a  program  to  reduce  and  control  paperwork  and  report¬ 
ing  and  information  requirements.  To  obtain  top-level 
attention  for  this  program,  on  August  15,  1974,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Management  by  Objective  program  to  reduce  require¬ 
ments  for  reports,  forms,  and  directive  issuances  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Management  by  Objective  program  initiated  by 
the  President  on  April  18,  1973,  requires  all  department  and 
agency  heads  to  set  goals  and  achieve  results  for  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  their  direction.  As  of  June  30,  1975,  3,323  re¬ 
porting  requirements  costing  $48.2  million  to  produce  were 
reported  as  being  eliminated  from  the  July  1,  1973,  inven¬ 
tory  of  reports. 

The  types  of  reductions  reported  by  OSD  include  (1)  a 
minimum  cost  avoidance  of  $167,000  achieved  by  greatly  modify¬ 
ing  a  survey  required  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  (2)  potential  savings  from  a  possible  reduction  of  data 
requirements  for  the  management  information  system  proposed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Although  reductions  are  commendable,  the  achievements 
are  less  than  reported  since  new  information  requirements 
are  not  considered  in  computing  the  reduction.  For  example, 
over  the  24  months  ending  June  1975  OSD  claimed  a  reduction 
of  72  reports.  However,  during  the  same  time  frame,  94  new 
reports  were  issued  resulting  in  a  net  ga  n  of  22  reports. 

Potential  sources  for  reducing 
Triformation  requirements 

We  found  several  instances  in  whic.i  certain  aspects  of 
information  requests  were  impractical  and  unreasonable. 

They  provide  redunaant  but  inconsistent  data  end  required 
extensive  amounts  of  additional  work  to  produce.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  may  be  seen  in  portions  of  military  manpower  training 
information  and  enlisted  bonus  management  data  requirements. 

Military  manpower  training  information 

Over  the  past  3  years,  education  and  training  informa¬ 
tion  requirements  for  OSD  have  more  than  quadrupled.  Much 
of  this  dat3  is  prepared  in  conjunction  with  chree  reports 
provided  to  the  Congress  —  Budget  Justification,  Defense 
Manpower  Requirements  Report,  and  Military  Manpower  Training 
Report.  These  reports  have  become  progressively  more 


led .  They  display  data  which,  due  to  the  different 
criteria  used  in  each  report,  appear  to  be  compatible  but 
are  not.  Differences  are  as  follows: 

— Budget  Justification:  In  the  budget,  training  is 
treated  by  each  military  department  on  a  "pioducer'’ 
basis  and  estimates  include  resources  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  all  programed  training  —  for  students  from  all 
services,  civilian  agencies,  and  foreign  nations. 

This  includes  training  for  full-time  personnel,  as 
well  as  those  on  temporary  additional  duty.  The 
budget  data  is  structured  by  program  elements  which 
are  generally  mission  oriented. 

— Detense  Manpower  Requirements  Report  (DMRR):  This 
annual  report  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
from  information  provided  by  the  military  departments. 
DMRR  is  required  by  chapter  4,  section  138(c)(3),  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  DMRR,  the  de¬ 
fense  planning  and  programing  categories,  which  are 
used  to  describe  the  uses  of  manpower,  parallel  the 
program  element  structure  of  the  budget  justification. 
Training  is  included  in  some  categories  but  only  full¬ 
time  training.  Furthermore,  some  categories  labeled 
"training"  contain  resources  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

— Military  Manpower  Training  Report  (MMTR):  This  annual 
training  report,  required  by  RudIic  Law  92-436,  is  also 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  from  information 
provided  by  the  military  departments.  In  MM  TP.  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  service  and  the  data  it  is  required 
to  develop  to  justify  the  average  military  training 
student  load  authorization.  It  is  divided  into  five 
categories — recruit,  specialized,  officer  acquisition, 
flight,  and  professional  development  educat  ion— wi1  ich 
do  not  match  the  program  element  structure. 

All  three  reports  discuss  some  aspects  of  training  but 
use  similar  terms  to  mean  Different  things.  "Recruit  trair- 
ing"  in  trie  nudqet  justification  is  not  the  same  as  "recruit 
training"  in  MMTR.  "Individual  training  support"  in  DMRR  is 
quite  different  from  "individual  training  support"  in  MMTR. 
Officer  candidate  school  is  budgeted  in  "specialized  train¬ 
ing"  but  is  carried  in  "officer  acquisition"  in  MMTR.  The 
aviation  proqram  is  budgeted  in  "flight  trainmq"  in  the 
budget  and  split  between  "specialized  skill"  and  "flight 
training"  in  MMTR.  Cryptography  training  is  a  separate  pro- 
ram  element  in  the  budget,  but  in  MMTR  it  is  included  in 
specialized  skills.  • 


Because  of  these  and  other  inconsistencies ,  comparing 
data  among  the  reports  is  difficult  and  confusing. 

OSD  is  aware  of  the  data  problems  in  congressional  suo- 
missions  and  is  working  to  correct  them  oy  reconciling  tr.e 
program  element  structure  and  the  MM DR  training  categories. 
Although  full  standardization  in  all  areas  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible,  OSD  should  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  accomplish 
this  goal  in  as  snort  a  time  as  possible. 

Specific  proolems  encountered  oy  tne  military  departments 
are  listed  below. 

Army 

—  Each  OSD  training  category  in  MMTR  differs  from  the 
program  elements  in  the  President's  budget. 

— Manpower  and  cost  data  in  MMTR  is  distributed  to  a 
level  not  used  in  the  budget  and  requires  distribution 
to  new  training  categories  not  in  the  current  finan¬ 
cial  structure. 

— Student  load  formulas  used  for  MMTR  and  the  budget  are 
inconsistent.  The  MMTR  formula  is  not  practical  to 
implement  since  it  requires  detailed  information  not 
available  at  the  programing  stage  of  the  PP3S  cycle. 
Additionally,  the  student  load  formula  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  tne  present  information-gathering  system. 

—  "Supernumerary  load"  in  MMTR  is  an  arbitrarily  con¬ 
trived  ar.d  meaningless  number,  developed  by  OSD,  tnat 
inadequately  explains  the  differences  in  load  between 
MMTR  and  the  budget. 

— Double  bookkeeping  is  required. 

— The  MMTR  format  requires  information  more  detailed 

than  the  present  svstem  is  geared  to  provide. 

i 

— The  requirement  for  extensive  detailed  data  for  MMTR 
is  difficult  to  provide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  time  allowed. 

— Additional  staffing  at  all  command  levels  will  be 
required  to  develop  the  revised  MMTR  data  that  will 
be  required  as  budget  training  data  is  updated  during 
successive  cycles  of  PPB3. 
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An  example  of  student  training  load  differences  for 
specialized  training  in  tr.e  Army,  as  shown  in  the  oudget  and 
MMTR,  is  shown  below. 

Average  student  load 
fiscal  year  1976 

President's  budget  /  34,700 

MMTR  ’  59,603 


One  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  16,523  personnel  were 
programed  to  receive  advanced  individual  training.  These 
personnel  are  included  in  the  specialized  skill  training 
category  in  MMTR  and  in  the  recruit  training  category  in  the 
budget. 

Navy 


— The  fiscal  year  1975  numerical  data  required  for  OSD 
was  more  than  five  times  that  recuired  in  fiscal  year 
1974  . 

— The  verbal  data  required  in  fiscal  year  1975  was  nearly 
three  times  that  required  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

— The  overall  input  requirement  was  four  times  greater 
in  fiscal  year  1976  than  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

— The  President's  budget,  DM SR ,  and  MMTR  use  similar 
terms  to  mean  different  things.  for  example,  recruit 
training  in  the  budget  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in 
MMTR  and  individual  training  in  DMRR  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  MMTP.  (For  example,  recruit 
training  in  the  Navy  budget  provides  for  general 
orientation,  as  well  as  basic  technical  and  military 
training,  for  personnel  entering  active  duty.  In  con¬ 
trast,  recruit  training  in  MMTR  includes  only  basic 
introductory  and  indoctrination  training  given  to  all 
enlisted  personnel  upon  their  initial  entry  into  mili¬ 
tary  service . ) 

— The  8,000  requests  for  information  concerning  training 
in  the  first  5  months  of  calendar  year  1975  required 
increasing  the  staff  resources  to  respond  to  uncoordi- 
nated  data  requests  from  individual  OSD  offices. 

— The  budget,  DMRR,  end  MMTR  contain  much  of  the  same 
information.  Variations  in  aggregation,  however,  are 
not  only  time  consuming  to  the  producer  but  also  con¬ 
fusing  to  the  user. 
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Air  Force 


— Detailed  information  requested  for  MMTR  was  not  readily 
available;  therefore,  a  timely  accurate  response  was 
difficult. 

— Since  the  information  submitted  for  MMTR  was  based  on 
estimates  and  arbitrary  allocations,  reconciling  such 
data  with  the  President's  budget  and  defending  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  would  be  difficult. 

Bonus  management  data  requirements 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs)  implemented  a  new  bonus  management  data  system  that 
required  22  formats  of  data  starting  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  cycle.  Thirteen  contained  data  not  previously 
requested  o.  the  military  departments.  The  request  for  data 
was  not  processed  as  required  by  the  DOD  directive,  and  formal 
coordination  with  the  military  departments  was  not  sought. 

The  request  was  made  on  July  23,  1974,  and  the  military  de¬ 
partments  were  to  make  their  initial  submissions  by  October  1, 
1974.  The  volume  of  data  required  went  beyond  the  services' 
ability  to  respond  within  the  time  allotted. 

Public  Law  93-277,  known  as  the  Armed  Forces  Enlisted 
Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974  and  enacted  on  May  10, 
1974,  provides  that  reenlistment  bonuses  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Armed  Forces  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  testimony  before 
the  Congress  justifying  the  need  for  the  Bonus  Revision  Act, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af¬ 
fairs)  stressed  that  bonuses  would  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort  in  cases  of  chronic,  persistent,  and  critical  skill 
shortages.  Therefore,  additional  information  was  considered 
necessary  concerning  inventories,  requirements,  and  costs  for 
individual  skills.  Data  formats  were  developed  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  instruments  for  approving  and  monitoring  the  military 
departments'  bonus  requests. 

Although  the  volume  of  data  requested  was  large,  OSD 
considered  it  the  minimum  necessary  to  properly  manage  the 
bonus  system.  In  addition,  the  data  obtained  would  facilitate 
the  budget  review  process  and  help  justify  bonus  programs  to 
the  administration  and  the  Congress.  The  DOD  instruction  for 
administering  enlisted  personnel  bonus  and  proficiency  pay 
programs  under  the  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974  was  not  issued 
until  June  3,  1975. 
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The  staffs  of  the  military  departments  responsible  for 
providing  the  required  data  were  reportedly  working  16  hours  a 
day  to  comply  with  the  reporting  requirements.  For  example, 
the  Navy  estimated  using  3,000  hours  overtime  and  3,200  hours 
regular  time,  $175,000  worth  of  contractor  support,  and  an  un¬ 
determined  amount  of  computer  time.  Even  so,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  were  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the  data  re¬ 
quirements  and  submitted  incomplete  report  formats  over  a  month 
late,  on  about  November  11,  1974.  OSD,  therefore,  had  to 
compress  its  evaluation  time  to  meet  budget  cycle  commitments. 

The  Air  Force  submission  totaled  approximately  400  pages 
of  tables  and  475  pages  of  backup  data.  In  response  to  com- 
pla  ints  from  all  the  military  departments  regarding  the 
amount  of  data  requested,  an  OSD  official  said  about  70  per¬ 
cent  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  OSD  subsequently  modified  the 
requirement  to  eliminate  unnecessary  demands  on  the  services, 
and  only  25  percent  of  the  original  requirement  for  data 
still  r  Jains. 

The  military  departments'  criticism  of  the  OSD  request 
for  data  included  the  following  comments. 

Composite  views 

— OSD  was  too  involved  in  micromanagement  of  service 
bonus  programs. 

— Contracts  had  already  been  awarded  to  develop  programs 
for  bonus  management  data  previously  requested  by  OSD. 

— Data  formats  did  not  provide  criteria  for  determining 
how  data  would  be  analyzed  or  what  portions  would  be 
used  for  deriving  a  need  for  bonuses. 

— Forecasting  bonus  requirements!  beyond  2  years  is  im¬ 
practical  because  of  the  guessWork  involved. 

i 

I 

— The  need  for  OSD  to  have  so  much  data  to  manage  the 
bonus  program  was  generally  questioned.  The  Air  Force 
provided  data  for  about  250  enlisted  specialities,  of 
which  only  91  offered  bonuses.  Only  about  25  of  the 
1,100  Navy  enlisted  classification  skills  were  managed 
as  career  fields.  Thus,  much  of  the  data  required  did 
not  exist  and  was  inappropr iate  to  the  decision  proc¬ 
ess.  The  Marine  Corps  suggested  that  OSD  try  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  paperwork  associated  with  bonus  manage¬ 
ment  reporting.  The  Army  believed  that  such  detailed 
data  was  not  necessary  at  the  OSD  level. 
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Army 

—  All  data  could  be  made  available  over  a  12- me n t h 
period  only  with  a  significant  increase  in  wor<!osd. 

— The  management  system  required  to  provide  necessary 
data  would  be  much  more  sopnisticated  than  previously. 
This  would  cause  such  great  problems  that,  despite  -an 
all-out  effort,  the  submission  date  could  not  be  met 
and  ail  the  proposed  requirements  could  not  ce  pro¬ 
vided  . 


— Some  data  was  not  readily  available  and  considerable 
reprograming  would  be  required. 

— Computer  modeling  was  used  to  meet  many  data  require¬ 
ments.  The  ptonlems  encountered  in  developing  and 
refining  the  models  resulted  in  reverting  to  a  "by 
hand"  analysis  of  data. 


— Significant  data  tetrieval  problems  delayed  the  sub¬ 
mission. 


Marine  Corps 

— Some  information  required  was  not  available,  or  not 
available  in  the  format  desired. 

— Retrieving  and  processing  data  was  difficult. 

Air  Force 

— Massive  effort  required  to  provide  the  required  data. 

GAO  responsibilities  for  assistance _ in  developing  and 

monitoring  congressional  information  requirements 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  as  amended  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to 


— conduct  a  continuing  progiam  to  identify  and  specify 
congressional  needs  for  fiscal,  budgetary  and  program- 
related  information; 

--assist  congressional  committees  in  develop. ng  their 
information  needs; 
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recurring  reporting  requirements 
its  committees  in  order  to  lae.n- 
-.n  u  ur  recess  ary  cr  duplicative 


—  develop,  estaclisr. 

ir.vento ry  and  directory 
systems  containing  fisc 
related  i  r.  t  o  r  m  a  1 1 :  n . 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  a  start  in  reducing  un¬ 
necessary  or  duplicative  reporting,  has  cooperated  with  GAO 
in  complying  with  these  requirements. 

Conclusions 

C.ne  policies  astaolished  to  manage  information  require¬ 
ments  apcear  adequate  cut  are  not  always  adhered  to  by  OSD. 
Dr.-re  is  no  direct  evidence  tr.at  cne  offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  nave  tried  to  control  or  coordinate 
data  req-'  .its  or  meaningfully  ’■educe  their  number.  Efforts 
to  reduce  and  control  requirements  have  been  mostly  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Increased  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  promulgating 
policy  and  procedures  through  tr.e  formally  established  system 
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bonus  management  cf  tne  military  departments  rat.ner  than  to 
tne  suostance  of  oor.uo  policy. 

Since  LOG  does  not  have  control  over  requests  for 
information  free,  congressional  sources,  vs  relieve  that  the 
GAO  directory  of  sources  and  information  systems  snould  ma '< e 
tne  Congress  aware  of  tr.e  information  being  reported  by  DOC. 
GAO 1 3  work  with  the  committees  should  improve  congress ional 
committee  information  resources,  en.nanoe  information  aware¬ 
ness  . 

WORKLOAD  AND  STAFFING  DEMANDS  WHICH  ARE 

COUNTERPRODUCTIVE  TO  STAR ?  REDUCTION S 

To  assist  GAO  in  fully  comprehending  the  need  for  the 
numbers  of  personnel  in  tne  service  headquarters  staffs,  we 
attempted  to  identify  demands  over  which  tne  services  have 
little  control  out  which  contribute  significantly  to  their 
workload.  (The  origin  of  internal  ar.d  external  workload  for 
top  management  headquarters  is  discussed  in  app.  V — Generation 
of  Workload,  p.  169.)  We  observed  a  wide  variety  of  such  de¬ 
mands  imposed  upon  the  military  departments  by  higher  author¬ 
ity.  Each  of  these  generate  additional  staff  requirements 
that  hinder  the  reduction  of  headquarters  staffs.  Following 
are  examples  of  some  demands  that  we  were  able  to  quantify  to 
some  extent. 

Legislative  affairs  activities 


The  Congress  has  developed  both  a  formal  and  an  informal 
method  of  acquiring  information  about  DOD.  (The  congressional 
liaison  activity  is  a  centralized  function  in  DSD  and  the  sec¬ 
retariats  but  is  evident  throughout  the  top  management  head¬ 
quarters,  see  app.  V — Significant  Staff  Activities,  pp.  133 
to  143.)  The  formal  method  involves  calling  uoon  POD  offi¬ 
cials  to  testify  before  congressional  committees  or  sub 
committees  or  to  submit  written  information  to  the  Congress. 
The  informal  method  of  inquiry  is  through  letters  or  telephone 
calls  from  Congressmen  or  tneir  staffs  to  various  DGD  offi¬ 
cials. 


The  legislative  affairs  workload  has  greatly  increased 
in  recent  years,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  taole  based 
on  the  last  pre-Vietnam  year  of  1974. 
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Table  9 


Aopear an 

ce  of 

DOD  Wit no 

sses  be 

fore  C 

or.nress 

tor  Se 

iectec  Ca 

lender 

.  *  3  r  3 

Increase, 

1964-74 

1964 

1968 

1972 

1974 

N’j.T.ce  r 

Percent 

Sessions 

260 

330 

370 

402 

142 

55 

Total  witnesses 

Hours  of  actual 

630 

633 

3  60 

3-0 

2  40 

33 

testimony 

650 

3,660 

2,376 

2,582 

1,932 

297 

Man-hours  before 
the  Congress 
Approximate 

1 , 57  5 

7,627 

5, 522 

7,  746 

6,171 

392 

length  of 
hearings  in 
millions  of 
words  (note  a) 

4 

5 

11 

16 

12 

300 

a/The  hearings  include  only  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  and  nppropr iations  Committees  hearings  cn  DOD  Procure¬ 
ment  and  k'.D.T.SE-  (Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua¬ 
tion)  bill. 

As  indicated,  in  calendar  year  1974,  the  Congress  summoned 
870  DOD  witnesses  to  appear  at  402  sessions  before  38  differ¬ 
ent  committees.  Tnese  sessions  involved  over  7,500  man¬ 
hours  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  principal  witnesses.  The  number 
of  words  contained  in  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  hearings  amount  to  12  million,  or 
the  equivalent  of  200  full-length  books. 

In  addition  to  the  time  they  spent  actually  testifying, 
DOD  witnesses  were  also  asked  to  provide  numerous  inserts 
for  the  record  or  to  answer  supplemental  questions  i.n  written 
form.  The  number  of  supplemental  questions  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  example,  has  increased  dramatically. 
(The  service  secretaries,  chiefs  of  staff,  and  others  receive 
similar  requests.)  This  increase  is  shown  in  table  10. 
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Table  10 


Dist r ibut i on 

of  3 cool 

emontal 

Questions  Subm 

1 1  ted 

to  the  Sec 

r  e  t  a  r  y  o 

r  l  jn 

so  3 y  t r. 

o  Conor 

C.  ~  — 

Durinu  3 

uhoet  Hearings 

J  a  r.  j  a  r  y 

t  o  arc 

H 

on  Fisc 

al  Tear 

i  y  7  5  an 

d  i?  7  6  B 

UG33:S 

1975 

1976 

I  ncrea 

s  e 

Per  - 

Per  - 

Ter  - 

Category 

Number 

cent 

Nu.mcer 

cant 

Number 

c  c-  r.  t 

International 

environment 

99 

34 

328 

44 

229 

231 

Strategic  forces 
General  purpose 

60 

20 

96 

13 

36 

60 

forces 

50 

17 

100 

13 

50 

100 

Manpower 

41 

14 

70 

9 

29 

71 

Management 

Security  assist¬ 

33 

11 

100 

13 

67 

203 

ance 

10 

_ 3 

51 

_ 7 

41 

410 

Total 

(note  a) 

293 

100 

745 

100 

452 

154 

a/May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


In  addition  to  the  information  provided  in  supplemental 
questions,  detailed  backup  data  in  support  of  the  budget  is 
forwarded  to  the  Congress.  The  pages  of  budget  backup  data 
were  counted  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Proaram/3udget )  at  our  request.  Significant  in¬ 
creases  had  occurred  from  fiscal  year  1970  to  fiscal  year 
1976  in  the  number  of  pages  in  the  congressional  budget 
justification  books.  Over  12,500  pages  of  backup  dat3  were 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  in  support  of  the 
5  budget  areas.  The  largest  increases  occurred  in  the  areas 
of  procurement  (  500  percent)  and|  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  (169  percent).  Below  are  the  results  of  the 
OSD  count.  I 
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Pages  in  congressional 
justification  boo.^s 

Percent 


3udget  area 

FT  1970 

FY  1975 

chan 

Procurement 

383 

2,303 

501 

Researcn,  develooment , 

test,  and  evaluation 

1,797 

4,9)0 

159 

Operation  and  mainte- 

nance 

592 

1,111 

61 

Military  personnel 

484 

889 

84 

Military  construction 

3,843 

3,414 

a/- 11 

Total 

7,139 

12,527 

74 

a/Military  construction  decreased  from  1970  to  1973. 

DOD  responded  to  over  1  million  separate  written  or 
telephonic  inquiries  last  year,  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  the  past  decade. 

Requests  for  information  from  the  Congress  for  calendar 
year  1975  that  we  were  able  to  identify  at  the  headquarters 
we  reviewed  are  estimated  at  439,200. 


Organization 

Air  Force 
Navy 
Army 
OSD 


Estimated 
annual  requests 

155.200 
115,300' 

123 ,300 

44 , 40C 

439.200 


Congressional  requests  for  information  are  largely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  t.ne  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Legislative  Affairs).  However,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  have  specified  that  the  DOD 
Comptroller  organization  will  be  the  contact  point  with  the 
committees.  The  military  departments  have  established  similar 
legislative  affairs  offices.  Legirlative  affairs  costs  re¬ 
ported  by  COD,  for  each  year  since  the  DOD  appropriations  act 
has  limited  the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be  used  for  such 
ac.ivities,  are  listed  in  table  11. 
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Legislative 


Taole  11 

Affairs  Costs,  Department  oiOefense  ( note  a) 


FY 

Public  law 

1  imitation 

Legislative 
liaison 
subject  to 
limitation 

Other 

legis¬ 

lative 

affair 

s 

Adminis¬ 

tration 

Total 

( •  “  2 

ions  ) — 

1960 

$2. 65 

1961 

.95 

$0.81 

$0.31 

$0.92 

$2.5 

i962 

.95 

.86 

.  69 

1.2 

2.9 

1963 

.95 

.73 

1.1 

1.3 

3.1 

1964 

.  95 

.82 

1.1 

1.3 

3.2 

19  6  5 

.95 

M/A 

M/A 

M/A 

M/A 

1*66 

.  95 

.35 

1.3 

1.4 

3 . 5 

1967 

.93 

.93 

1.4 

1.4 

3.7 

1968 

.  95 

.54 

1.4 

1.4 

3.8 

1969 

.95 

.94 

1 . 5 

1.5 

4.0 

1970 

1.15 

1.1 

1.7 

1.8 

4.6 

1971 

1.15 

1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

4.8 

1972 

1. 15 

1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

4.9 

1573 

1.15 

1.1 

1.9 

2.2 

5.3 

1974 

1.  30 

1.2 

1.9 

2.7 

5.8 

1975 

( note 

b)  1.32 

1.3 

2.2 

2.3 

6.  3 

a, 'Includes  only  expenditures  for  cer 

sonr.el 

in 

legislative 

liaison  offices.  Mot 

included  are 

costs 

for 

an  undeter- 

mined 

number  of  personnel  in  field 

organ i 

cations  that 

pro- 

vided  information  to  headquarters  offices. 
b/Estimated . 

DOD  staffing  for  congressional  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1975  amounted  to  294  personnel  costing  over  S6  million.  A 
limitation  in  the  use  of  funds  for  congressional  liaison  ac¬ 
tivities  was  first  included  in  the  DOD  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  iea:  1959.  The  limitation  has  varied  fr jm  year  to  year 
and  for  fiscal  year  1975  amounted  to  $1,320,000.  Ine  esti¬ 
mated  fiscal  year  1973  cost  for  co-cressional  liaison  was  re¬ 
ported  as  $1,30^,790  for  60  personnel.  3v  themselves,  these 
people  could  not  handle  1  percent  cf  the  inquiries,  let  alone 
the  preparation  and  followup  work  that  results  from  testimony 
before  the  Congress.  Thus,  numerous  other  people  throughout 
headquarters  with  nonlegislative  responsibilities  devote  much 
of  their  time  responding  to  congressional  requests.  This  is 
evident  from  comparing,  over  the  past  15  years  in  the  table 
above,  the  growth  of  legislative  affairs  costs  in  the  areas 
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subject  to  funding  limitations.  These  costs  nave  increased 
60  percent  over  the  same  time  period.  Growth  in  legislative 
affairs  activities  not  suoject  to  l.'itotions  nas  increased 
ioa  percent,  aoout  three  times  as  mu.:.-..  The  question  arises 
or  wnether  current  funding  levels  are  adequate  and  whether 
the  accounting  for  headquarters  staff  personnel  required  to 
respond  to  congressional  requests  is  accurate. 


Table  12  quantifies  the  congress  ion  - /onload  in  ore 
Wasnington  area  for  only  eight  major  categories  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  (The  figures  are  incomplete  and  only  roughly 
depict  trends. ) 


TSOle  13 


Staff 

-Hours  Sce^t 

on  COO  L 

e^ l si  at iv? 

Art iv l t : 

e* , 

j,*. 

* . r  ■  e  j  :  •; 1 
te  :t i”.  / 

Car. 

>i  anais 

t?.-v  -.ne  • 

Comotes- 
iio" al a 

aril  Year 

3rief '.i53 
: c  **r.- 
ze  r  s  :r.J 
iMtti 

.  i  s 

Travel 

Con :r es- 
s.mr.al 
■so  t  l  i  1  - 

r it 

Co-  :r  ?S- 

3: r .v- 

St  .U.  j 

303.  '30 

527  . j3u 

733,620 

161.130 

135.260 

31 , 360 

306.;24 

N  avy 

134. ->2w 

3  02  ,  5  30 

354 , ?*a 

21,882 

32.546 

4.1*5 

2,484 

Alt  Force 

rs.*i3 

- 

661  .432 

154,740 

2.392 

5,371 

138.1-05 

1  1 1 1  Carps 

: i . : 79 

• 

'9,325 

1,3  74 

5  22 

145 

7.V10 

-so  a* 

41,  *25 

453 

63,54' 

2, "49 

62 

1.1*0 

33.123 

Total 

"44.34* 

632,53; 

1 .  398  ,  •>: 2 

341 . *25 

l'J.733 

42.361 

3  3  7  . :  3  3 

4,  Ir.ciuies  the  activities  of  tr.e  -ffice  of  nine  assistant  secretaries  of  3efer.se. 


o/fncludes  1*3,340  scaff-hcurs  wair.l  are  not  itewizjd  jndet  the  ev<?r.t  categories. 


ieaiaiative 
or  o  ress  in; 


1*6.72;) 
43.444 
20.736 
13.035 
l± , I  * 2 

211.  l*>7 


2,37q.8'4 
iH.Ul 
1. 3C9,  *49 
127. 593 
-  376,153 

4.331,1  ;7 


An  estimated  4.9  million  staff-hours  were  required  to 
handle  legislative  activities  during  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
is  equivalent  to  aoout  2,303  staff-years,  or  14  percent  of  TOO 
headcuarters  personnel.  The  total  cost  of  providing  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  information  it  required  in  fiscal  year  1975  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  354. 9  million.  (Additional  data 
on  congressional  inquiry  and  its  contribution  to  workloads 
are  shown  in  app.  V — Special  Workload  Areas,  p:  .  169  to  179.) 

Conclusions 

The  trend  established  by  the  data  shows  that  Congress 
has  increased  its  requirements  on  DOD  for  information,  testi¬ 
mony  and  other  assistance.  The  Congress  should  be  concerned 
with  DOD  management,  however,  this  concern  impacts  on  DOD 
costs  and  headquarters  staffing  levels. 


Appearing  before  tne  Congress,  answering  written  ques¬ 
tions,  and  processing  thousands  of  congressional  requests-- 
ail  subject  to  deadl  ines--gener ate  significant  headquarters 
workload  and  demand  the  time  and  attention  of  many  personnel. 
As  headquarters  are  reduced  in  size,  an  increasing  proportion 
of  staff  are  required  to  respond  to  increasing  numbers  of 
congressional  requests. 
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The  resources  required  to  provide  this  information 
appear  to  be  significantly  greater  tnan  reported.  The  costs 
of  providing  these  services  should  be  examined  in  greater 
detail  so  that  the  Congress  will  be  fully  aware  of  tnem  and 
the  impact  of  information  requests  on  DOD  staffing  require¬ 
ments.  , 

Although  we  found  no  violation  of  the  congressional 
limitation  for  direct  liaison,  some  changes  in  cost  alloca¬ 
tions  toward  this  limitation  and  accounting  for  legislative 
affairs  personnel  are  warranted. 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 

The  Congress  should  require  DOD  to  determine  the  total 
workload  and  cost  of  responding  to  congressional  requests  for 
information.  This  data  should  be  used  to  assess  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  congressional  liaison  fund  limitation  and  to 
determine  whether  economies  are  possible  in  the  way  informa¬ 
tion  is  requested  from  DOD  and  in  the  number  of  staff  assigned 
to  process  such  requests. 

OTHER  WORKLOADS  WHICH 
INFLUENCE  STAFF  REDUCTIONS 

Other  activities  that  influence  the  military  oepart- 
ments'  capability  to  reduce  their  staffs  are  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  following  examples,  although  not  all-inclusive, 
will  further  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  effecting  staff 
economies. 

White  House  requests 

An  estimated  38,000  White  House  requests  for  information 
for  calendar  year  1975  required  27  (13  part  time)  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Below  are  estimates  of  the  number  of  White  House  tele¬ 
phonic  and  written  requests  processed  and  the  number  of  staff 
assigned  by  the  military  departments  and  CSD.  (The  activity 
survey  collected  information  on  non-DOD  (OMB,  White  House, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  etc.)  liaison  activity.  This  in- 


formation  is  shown 
to  179.) 

in  app.  V — Special 

Workload  Areas,  pp 

Organi zation 

Requests 

Staff 

A  rmy 

14,000 

2 

Navy 

9,075 

7 

OSD 

8,772 

5 

Air  Force 

6,384 

13  (part  time ) 

38,231 

27 
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The  Amy  Staff  assigns  all  requests  to  the  commands  for 
response. 


Public  requests — Freedom  of  Information  Act 

Increased  workloads  for  DOD  component  headquarters 
staffs  ware  partly  due  to  the  November  1974  amendment  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (Public  Law  93-502).  The  amend¬ 
ment  requires  that  a  determination  be  made  within  10  working 
*..  •*»  on  whether  to  provide  the  records  requested.  The  staff 
must  now  devote  more  time  to  this  function  to  insure  that  all 
requests  are  processed  within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by 
law.  Previously,  requests  were  generally  processed  routinely 
along  with  other  work. 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1975,  11  separate  DOD 
offices  spent  an  estimated  63  staff-years,  costing  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion  (excludes  the  Department  of  the  Navy)  to  process  public 
reports. 

Additional  personnel  were  permanently  assigned  to  process 
requests  for  information.  For  example,  in  calendar  year  1975, 
the  Army  hired  18  civilians  and  assigned  3  military  personnel 
costing  an  estimated  $325,000  annually.  (Additional  data  on 
this  type  of  workload  for  the  top  management  headquarters  is 
shown  in  app.  V — Special  Workload  Areas,  pp.  169  to  179. 

Foreicn  military  sales  workload  offsets 
planned  Army  reductions 


The  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Army  Staff  recommenced 
eliminating  thousands  of  military  positions  and  converting 
others  to  civilian  positions.  A  manpower  utilization  review 
ending  in  June  1975,  recommended  eliminating  1,462  officer 
positions  and  converting  108  to  civilian  positions  and  elimi¬ 
nating  1,157  enlisted  positions  and  converting  90  to  civilian 
positions.  The  recommendations  were  to  aline  strength  ana 
grade  structure  with  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  projections. 

A  total  of  706  units,  which  contained  36,774  officer  positions 
and  47,833  enlisted  positions,  were  reviewed. 

Eight  Army  headquarters  offices,  however,  required  an 
additional  1,026  civilian  and  69  military  positions  to  satisfy 
the  additional  demands  generated  by  foreign  military  sales 
transactions.  In  June  1975  tne  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
directed  the  military  departments  to  insure  that  enough  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  were  assigned  to  foreign  military  sales.  This 
area  is  a  multibillicn  dollar  effort,  and  the  assigned  number 
of  personnel  and  supporting  systems  were  inadequate  to  handio 
the  increased  workload.  This  increased  need  could  be  met  by 
using  more  civilians  or  by  diverting  military  personnel  from 
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other  tasks.  The  fiscal  year  1975  manpower  ceilings,  however, 
were  to  be  observed. 

The  Army  Director  of  Management  reported  that  no  mili¬ 
tary  or  civilian  positions  were  availaoie  for  reprograming 
from  v/ithin  the  Army  ceilings  to  meet  the  additional  staffing 
requirements.  Tm.e  offices  concerned  were  told  to  absoro  the 
workload  within  current  resources. 

Increase  in  Air  Staff  workload 


A  study  entitled  “Assessment  of  the  Functions  and  Man¬ 
power  of  the  Air  Staff,"  completed  in  April  1975,  was  made 
by  the  Manpower  Research  and  Analysis  Group,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Programs  and  Resources,  at  the  request  of  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  The  study  was  conducted  from  February 

1974  to  March  1975  and  was  undated  in  Acril,  Mav,  and  June 

1975  . 


The  basic  charter  of  the  study  was  predicated  on  two 
fundamental  ideas.  First,  by  reexamining  the  Air  Staff's 
management  practices,  functions  could  be  eliminated,  dele¬ 
gated,  or  transferred.  The  goals  of  this  examination  were 
to  reduce  monitoring  of  the  field  commands  and  decentralize 
authority.  Second,  if  any  manpower  savings  were  generated, 
these  savings  would  be  deleted  from  Air  Staff  strength.  The 
study  concluded  that  any  reductions  in  Air  Staff  that  reduced 
monitoring  of  the  field  commands  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  current  practice.  The  current  practice  emphasizes  closer 
coordination  and  involvement  with  the  major  commands.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  since  those  functions  involved  in  monitoring  the 
field  commands  are  assessed  at  minimum  effective  manning 
levels,  manpower  reductions  based  upon  improving  monitoring 
efficiency  are  not  feasible.  Further,  any  reduction  in  the 
functions  of  the  major  commands  would  jeopardize  Air  Staff 
effectiveness.  Two  principal  reascjr.s  for  this  were  cited. 
First,  such  a  reduction  would  hamper  coordination  between 
the  major  commands  and  the  Air  Staff.  Second,  a  reduction 
in  monitoring  is  not  consistent  with  giving  the  Secretary 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  the  information  they 
require  to  manage  the  force  and  respond  effectively.  An 
analysis  of  Air  Staff  requirements  determined  that  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  the  workload  at  the  departmental  level 
emanates  from  requirements  of  outside  authorities.  Thus, 
the  size  of  the  Air  Force  headquarters  at  the  Washington 
level  is  highly  sensitive  to  external  agencies. 

The  study  showed  that  workload  in  response  to  external 
agencies  —  activities  outside  the  control  of  the  Air  Staff  — 
had  increased  significantly.  Two  examples  are  depicted 
below. 
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Workload  Percent 

.indicator  7/1  /7 3 _ to  4/1/74  7  '  1  /7 4 _ to  4  1/71  increase 

Foreign  military 

sales  cases  2,557  2,026  17 

Envi  ror.mental 

policy  act  ( 

actions  26  39  50 

During  cne  same  periods,  overtime  required  for  all  Air 

Staff  taSKS  amounted  to  536  staff-years  in  fiscal  year  1974 
and  782  staff-years  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  major  increase  in  workload 
in  fiscal  year  1975  was  accommodated  oy  overtime,  management 
efficiencies,  and  some  loss  of  responsiveness.  Any  reduction 
in  Air  Staff  are  dependent  open  formally  revising  its  assigns- 
roles  and  mission;  current  respor.s ioi  1  i t ies  preclude  each  re¬ 
ductions  without  further  increases  in  overtime  or  loss  of 
effectiveness. 

Staff  loaned  to  C3D 


The  staff-year  expenditures  shown  in  tesla  13  depict 
workload  imposed  cn  the  Depai  t.ments  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  by  loaning  temporary-duty  oersonnei  to  OSD,  formally 
constituted  worxir.g  groups,  and  ad  hoc  committee  status. 
Regularly  assigned  permanent  OSD  staff  are  not  included. 
These  requirements  -./are  lev  i  si  oy  formal  and  informal  re¬ 
quests.  We  were  .noble  to  obtain  comparable  data  from  one 
Department  of  tne  Navy. 

Toole  13 

Army  and  Air  Force  S t af f  Loaned _ to  OSD 

Percent 

Staff  vears  increase 


8/1/73  to  7/30/74 
Army  15.6 

7/1/73  to  4/1/74 
Air  Force  29.7 

Total  15.3 


8/1/74  to  7/30/75 

42.9 

175 

7/1/74  to  4/1/75 

49.6 

67 

92.5 

104 

Thus,  augmentation  by  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  of  the 
OSD  staff  has  doubled  in  the  past  year.  The  temporary  as¬ 
signment  for  Army  personnel  averaged  9  .months. 
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DOD  procedures  for  temporarily  assigning  personnel  to 
augment  the  OSD  staff  require  that  all  requests  be  submitted 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration). 
However,  in  a  number  of  instances,  OSD  organizations  have 
levied  temporary  staff  requirements  directly  on  the  military 
departments.  Moreover,  there  is  no  control  over  requests 
for  service  representation  on  ad  hoc  committees  or  working 
groups. 

Conclusions 

The  issue  here  is  not  how  requests  result  in  additional 
workload  but  how  changing  workloads  and  external  demands  ab¬ 
sorb  staff  and  negate  planned  economies.  These  examples 
further  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  reducing  headquarters 
staffs.  Reducing  external  requirements  to  which  headquarters 
must  respond  will  enhance  the  feasibility  of  further  staff 
reductions  in  the  military  departments.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  comparable  reductions  in  the  staffs  of  OSD,  JCS,  and  the 
defense  agencies.  Requirements  for  excessive  data  prepara¬ 
tion,  administrative  policies  that  do  not  recognize  the  reali¬ 
ties  in  the  operating  forces  or  service  differences,  direc¬ 
tives  that  handcuff  program  managers,  initiation  of  resource¬ 
consuming  programs  for  which  no  resou'ces  are  available — all 
inhibit  staff  reductions.  To  respond  to  these  requirements 
the  military  departments  create  cognizant  offices  which 
funnel  the  workload  downward — generating  an  even  broader  base 
of  staff  requirements  and  paperwork  production  throughout  the 
services. 

Recommendations 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  OSD  Information  Control  Office.  This  could  be  done  by 
tightening  current  policies  and  procedures  to  comply  with  the 
established  information  control  system  and/or  having  this 
division  report  directly  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
rather  than  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller). 
This  group  should  assist  the  Secretary  and  Deouty  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  coordinating  all  i\ formation  needs  and  direct 
the  improvement  and  'eduction  of  management  information/ 
control  systems  within  DOD.  This  group  should  also  act  as 
the  focal  point  for  all  information  requested  from  anywhere 
in  DOD.  When  new  data  is  requested,  the  group  should  review 
existing  data/reports  to  determine  adequacy  and  should  insure 
orderly  and  economical  development  of  information  systems. 

The  need  for  complying  with  DOD  Directive  5000.19,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  requirements  for  licensing  and  development  of 
accurate  cost  estimates,  should  bo  reemphasized.  Net  reduc¬ 
tions  in  report  requirements  should  bim  the  basis  for  measuring 
achievements  against  the  Management  by  Objective  goals. 
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In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

— Reevaluate  the  military  manpower  training  information 
needs  and  consider  consolidating  DMRR  and  MMTR  data 
into  budget  backup  data. 

— Establish,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments,  a  single  standardized  training  data  base  which 
will  most  economically  meet  the  needs  of  all  users. 

— Require  bonus  management  data  to  be  processed  in  the 
established  information  control  system  and  limit  data 
required  from  the  military  departments  to  the  minimum 
needed  to  formulate,  supervise,  and  evaluate  policy 
execution. 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 

The  Congress ’ should  require  Defense  to  determine  the 
total  workload  and  cost  of  responding  to  congressional  re¬ 
quests  for  information.  This  information  should  be  used  to 
assess  the  usefulness  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Congress,  relative  to  its  cost;  to  assess  the  reasonableness 
of  the  congressional  liaison  fund  limitation  and  to  determine 
whether  economies  are  possible. 
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COMMITTEE  OS  APPROPRIATIONS 
WASHINGTON  DC  2  05*0 


February  11,  197S 


The  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats: 

The  Committee  is  interested  in  obtaining  a  study  of  the 
civilian  and  military  staffing  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  civilian  secretariats  of  the  military  departments, 
and  the  immediate  staffs  of  the  military  departments.  As  you  know, 
a  stated  goal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  —  one  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  —  is  the  reduction  of  headquarters  staff 
and  the  application  of  all  or  part  of  the  manpower  savings  to  increasing 
combat  forces.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that,  even  though 
some  reductions  have  recently  been  made  in  these  staffs,  there  is  a 
potential  for  further  consolidations  and/or  cutbacks. 

This  view  was  endorsed  in  tne  extensive  study  made 
in  1969-1970  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  headed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  W. 
Fitzhuch.  The  final  report  of  the  Panel  noted  the  following  problems 
with  these  staffs  (see  pages  36-42  of  their  July  1,  1970,  report): 

—  a  shifting  of  'Washington  headquarters  personnel  from 
the  "staff"  category  to  the  "support"  category  where  it  was  less 
visible . 


—  evidence  that  indicated  that  the  sice  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  staffs  of  the  military  departments  was  excessive  to  what  was 
requires  for  efficient  performance  of  their  assignee  functions.  In 
particular,  the  Panel  noted  that  "Functional  analysis  cf  these  staffs 
reveals  an  astonishing  lack  of  or 'anizational  focus  and  a  r.ighly 
excessive  decree  of  'coordination,1  a  substantial  portion  of  which 
entails  the  writing  of  memoranda  back  and  forth  between  lower  echelons 
of  parallel  organizational  e 1 ements  and  which  serves  no  apparent 
useful  or  productive  purpose." 
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--  an  accunulacion  of  line  tvpe  activities  by  the 
Service  tnilitary  staffs. 

—  substantial  duplication  in  all  ir.ilitary  departments 
between  the  secretariat  staffs  and  the  military  staffs. 

—  duDlication  of  support  functions  between  Nasnington 
headquarters  elements  of  the  Defense  Department  and  activities 
physically  located  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  Committee  believes  that,  since  so  few  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  implemented  to  date,  a  definitive  study  and 
analysis  should  be  performed. 

In  light  of  these  objectives,  the  study  should  focus  on 
the  following  items: 

1.  The  duplication  between  the  personnel  in  the  civilian 
secretariats  and  the  service  military  staffs.  Is  the  civilian 
secretariat's  staff  providing  any  significant  policy  direction  and 
control  to  the  military/  staff,  or  is  it  merely  serving  as  a  conduit 
for  material  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  military  staff? 

2.  The  grade  structure  in  all  of  th:se  organizations  todav 
compared  with  the  grade  structure  both  five  ana  t’n  years  ago.  In 
particular,  the  Committee  is  interested  in  the  number  or  nigher  grade 
civilian  and  military  personnel  chat  are  required  at  Che  highest 
headquarters  for  a  total  manpower  level  that  is  approximately  15" 
smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  and  35".  smaller  than  rive  years  aco. 

3.  Wfc-.  ther  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  is  making  requests  of  the  military  departments  that  are 
practical  and  reasonable  (both  in  number  and  content)  and  if  these 
generate  additional  but  unnecessary  staff  requirements. 

4.  The  feasibility  of  an  integrated  military  and  civilian 
staff  for  each  of  the  military  departments.  The  blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  made  the  following  specific  recommendation  in  this  regard 
(Number  1-7) : 

"The  numbei  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  each  of 
the  Military  Departments  should  be  set  at  three,  and 
except  for  the  Assistant  Secretaries  (Financial  Management), 
they  should  serve  as  senior  members  of  a  personal  staff 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  without  the 
existing  limitations  of  purview  imposed  by  forma), 
functional  assignments.  The  Assistant  Secretary  (Financial 
Management)  should  become  the  Comptroller  of  che  Military 
Department,  with  a  military  deputy,  as  in  the  current 
organization  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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"The  Secretariats  and  Service  Military  Staffs  should 
be  integrated  to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate 
duplication;  the  functions  related  to  military  operations  and 
intelligence  should  be  eliminated;  line  type  functions,  e.g., 
personnel  operations,  should  be  transferred  to  command 
organizations;  and  the  remaining  elements  should  be  reduced 
by  at  least  thirty  percent.  (A  study  of  the  present  staffs 
Indicates  that  the  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs  combined 
should  total  no  more  than  2,000  people  for  each  Department)." 

To  the  Committee's  knowledge  the  recommendation  was  not  implemented, 
and  we  are  concerned  with  its  feasibility. 

5.  To  what  extent  the  Defense  headquarters  manpower 
requirements  are  directly  related  to  the  formulation  and  review  of  the 
President's  budget.  If  a  significant  proportion  of  jobs  exists  where 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  job  is  related  solely  to  budget  preparation 
and  review,  what  is  the  justification  for  having  those  individuals 
employed  on  a  full  time  basis  rather  than  a  six-month  basis? 

6.  Since  1947  when  the  Department  was  created,  how  many 
personnel,  both  military  and  civilian,  have  been  authorized  and  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Service  civilian 
secretariats,  the  Service  military  staffs,  and  the  Organization  of 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  comparison  should  include  a  discussion 
of  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  being  managed,  the  number  of  civilians 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  year-by-year  numbers  of 
civilians  and  military  in  other  headquarters  type  activities. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  a  study  of  this  type  will 
require  at  least  nine  to  ten  months  of  investigation  and  coordination 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  We  would  like  to  have  your  report 
available  not  later  than  January  1976.  Prior  to  the  final  report, 
the  Committee  staff  should  be  advised  of  your  progress  in  September  1975. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 


Chairman 


JLM : 1 j  m 
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JOHN  t  .  LALLY 


June  9,  1975 


Honorable  Elmer  B-.  Staats 
Comptroller  General 
U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Oear  Mr.  Staats: 

This  Subcommittee  has  teen  concerned  by  an  apparent  tendency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  concentrate  its  decision-making 
functions  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  Department.  It  appears 
tnat  over  the  past  several  years,  while  such  hign  level  concentra¬ 
tion  of  authority  has  been  occurring,  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
Department,  both  military  and  civilian,  have  been  excluded  from 
ti.e  command  process.  It  further  appears  that,  as  a  result  of  that 
concentration,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  tne  numbers  of  top 
level  personnel  in  the  military  departments,  the  civilian  secre¬ 
tariats  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  organizations,  with  a 
concomitant  increase  in  the  personnel  costs  of  the  Department.  We 
are  concerned,  of  course,  by  the  possible  cost  increases,  but  also 
lv  the  possibility  that  elimination  of  tne  lower  echelons  from  the 
■  sion— to i.in  j  process  might  deprive  the  Department  of  some 
original  thinking  of  lower  level  people. 

Ir.  order  to  determine  tne  nature  and  the  degree  of  tne  apparent 
escalation,  we  believe  that  an  examination  of  tne  structure  of  the 
Department,  both  in  the  military  departments  and  civilian  secre¬ 
tariats,  is  required.  Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  you  conduct 
a  review  of  the  Department's  command  structure  to  determine  the 
changes,  if  any,  which  ha.e  occurred  in  its  various  components 
during  the  past  decade  Sucn  ar.  examination  shojld  include  an 
examination  of  the  number  of  persons  assigned  and  the  grade  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  civilian  secretariats,  the  military  services  and  the 
’oint  thief s  of  Staff.  It  should  aTs^ invol ve  an  analysis  of 
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the  decision-making  and  command  procedures  to  determine  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  staff  participation  in  the  final  pro¬ 
duct.  The  examination  should  also  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
both  civilian  and  military- personnel  have  been  assigned  similar 
or  identical  functional  responsibilities.  If  your  staff  has 
any  questions  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  parameters  of  the 
proposed  examination.  It  is  suggested  that  they  contact 
Mr.  John  F.  Lally,  Counsel  of  this  Subcommittee. 


Sincerely, 


F.  Edw.  Heoert 
Chairman 


FEH:jlj 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


DOD  includes  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  military 
departments  and  the  military  services  within  those  depart¬ 
ments,  the  unified  and  specified  commands,  and  eleven  de¬ 
fense  aaencies  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
meet  specific  reou i rements  .  A  DOD  or janizat ional  chart  is 
included  on  p. 

OSD 

OSD  includes  the  offices  of 

--the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering; 

--nine  Assistant  Secretaries  (Comptroller,  Health  and 
Environment,  Installations  and  Logistics,  Intelligence, 
International  Security  Affairs,  Legislative  Affairs, 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Public  Affairs,  the 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation); 

--the  Director  of  Telecommunications  and  Command  and 
Control  Systems; 

— the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic 
Energy;  and 

--the  General  Counsel. 

The  heads  of  these  offices  are  civilian  stall  advisors  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  functions  ho  assigns  to  them.  The 
Secretary  is  assisted  in  administering  the  Department  by  two 
Deputy  Secretaries,  who  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  ot, 
the  Secretary  and  are  responsible  for  supervising  and  coordi¬ 
nating  DOD  activities  as  directed  by  the  Secretary. 

if'TiGN  thf_joint_chiffs  f'F__  staff 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal  advisers  to 
the  President,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  t hr  Secre¬ 
tary  of  De  i  n e  .  They  constitute  the  imr- -d  1  a  t  e  military 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  serving  in  trie  chain  of 
command  that  extends  from  the  President,  to  the  Secretary 
of  ~t  !  <*nse ,  through  JCS ,  to  tne  commander .  of  unified  and 
specified  commands.  The  Directors  of  the  Defense  Communi¬ 
cations  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  /o.ncy,  and  the 
Cef  <■  nrc  Mapping  Agency  report  to  the  Secret  ary  of  Do  fen:;* 
t  r.  r  ‘  a  :h  JCS .  JCS  exercise  pr  irary  stall  .  1  v  i  r  ion  over 

the  act  iv  i  f  ir  r.  of  the  !>•!  enro  Nuclear  A  . 
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Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  JCS  responsibilities  include: 
preparing  strategic  plans  and  providing  for  the  strategic 
direction  cf  the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  direction  of 
operations  conducted  by  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
commands;  reviewing  plans  and  programs  of  commanders  of  uni¬ 
fied  and  specified  commands;  and  providing  the  U.S.  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

JCS  consists  of  the  Chairman,  the  Army  Chiec  of  Staff, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  attends  meetings 
regularly  and  sits  as  coequal  of  the  other  members  when  they 
discuss  matters  that  directly  concern  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
JCS  are  assisted  in  performing  their  responsibilities  by  the 
Joint  Staff  and  other  agencies  of  OJCb. 

Joint  staff 


The  joint  staff,  headed  by  a  director,  is  composed  (by 
statute)  of  not  more  than  400  officers  selected  in  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  numbers  from  the  Army,  Navy  (including  the 
Marine  Corps),  and  Air  Force.  The  joint  staff  is  organized 
into  directorates  concerned  with  personnel,  operations,  logis¬ 
tics,  plans  and  policy,  and  communications-electronics. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

The  three  military  departments  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force)  within  DOD  are  each  headed  by  a  civilian  Secretary. 

The  office  of  a  service  Secretary  (secretariat)  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  tne  person  of  the  service  Secretary.  Within 
each  secretariat  there  is, one  Under  Secretary,  a  General 
Counsel,  and  tour  Assistant  Secretaries,  each  of  the  latter 
being  functionally  assigned  for  Research  and  Development, 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Installations  and  Logistics, 
and  Financial  Management.  The  Army  recently  added  a  fifth 
Assistant  Secretary  with  responsibility  for  civil  works. 

The  functional  designation  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries, 
other  than  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  and  Re¬ 
serve  Affairs,  is  not  made  by  statute,  but  by  internal 
organization  decision. 

Below  the  predominantly  civilian  secretariats,  which 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  are  the  military  staffs,  which  report  to 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  Commandant  cf  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff. 
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Army  Staff 

The  Army  Staff,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  is 
the  military  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  includes 
a  general  staff,  a  special  staff,  and  a  personal  staff.  The 
Army  Staff  renders  professional  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Army. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  the  senior  military 
officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  naval  offices,  except  one  who  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  JCS.  He  is  the  principal  naval  advisor  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  conduct 
of  war  and  the  principal  naval  adviser  and  naval  executive 
to  the  Secretary  on  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
He  is  the  Navy  member  of  the  JCS. 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  exercises  command  over  certain  central  executive 
organizations,  assigned  shore  activities,  and  the  Operating 
Forces  of  the  Navy. 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  plans  for  and  provides 
the  manpower,  material,  facilities,  and  services  to  support 
the  needs  of  the  Operating  Forces  of  the  Navy,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces;  maintains  water  trans¬ 
portation  services,  including  sea  transportation  for  DOD; 
directs  the  Naval  Reserve;  and  exercises  authority  for  mat¬ 
ters  of  naval  administration,  including  matters  related  to 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  naval  service,  security,  in¬ 
telligence,  discipline,  naval  communications,  and  naval 
operations. 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera t ions ' e xerc ises  area  coordina¬ 
tion  authority  over  all  Navy  shore  activities  to  insure 
that  total  efforts  afford  adequate  support  to  the  combatant 
forces  and  are  coordinated  among  themselves  to  insure  economy 
and  efficiency  of  operation. 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV)  is 
the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  its  function  is 
to  advise  and  assist  him  in  discharging  his  responsibilities. 

COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS 


The  Marine  Corps,  a  separate  service  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  is  headed  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
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Marine  Corps.  Headquarters  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (KCMC),  which 
includes  the  staff  of  the  Commandant ,  advises  and  assists 
the  Commandant  in  discharging  his  responsibilities .  The 
staff  includes  an  Assistant  Commandant,  a  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  several  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

AIR  STAFF  ' 

The  Air  Staff  furnishes  professional  assistance  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Air  Staff  is  a  headquarters  functional  organization 
under  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Titles  throughout  all 
organizational  levels  reflect  the  functions  involved.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  board  structure,  a  chief  scientist,  and 
an  administrative  management  function.  The  Air  staff  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  Headquarters,  L'SAr  . 

Air  Staff  functions  are  specialized  into  well-defined 
areas  to  effect  the  management  principles  of  functionality, 
integration,  flexibility,  simplicity,  ana  decentralization. 

The  Air  staff  retains  those  management  functions  that  can¬ 
not  legally  be  delegated  or  decentralized,  are  needed  by 
the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff,  are  essential  to  respond 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  are  required  to 
determine  the  future  design  and  structure  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  efficiency  and  operational 
readiness  of  the  Air  Force.  He  is  a  member  of  the  JCS .  He 
is  assisted  in  all  responsibilities,  except  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  JCS,  by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Special  Staff,  an  adjunct  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
independent  of  the  basic  staff  structure,  provides  advisory 
and  support  services  to  both  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Air  staff.  The  Special  Staff  consists  of  a  scientific  ad¬ 
visory  board  and  chaplain,  legal,  historical,  medical,  in¬ 
telligence,  studies,  and  Reserve  and  National  Guard  functions. 

The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  (DCSs)  function  primarily 
as  a  coordinating  level  on  policy  matters  and  represent 
the  corporate  structure.  Substantive  functions  are  orga¬ 
nized  under  the  DCSs  in  homogeneous  groups  called  direc¬ 
torates.  Under  the  directorates,  functions  are  further 
broken  down  into  descriptive  groups,  divisions,  and  branches. 
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The  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  functions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  DCSs  except  that  he  is  directly  responsible  to 
both  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  the  Air  Force  for  Financial 
Management  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  board  structure  in  the  Air  Staff  consists  of  the 
Air  For  ;e  Coc'cil  and  below  it  the  Air  Staff  Board.  The 
Air  Force  Council  presents  recommence t ions  of  the  DCSs  on  an 
agenda  item  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Tr.e  Air  Staff  Board  pre¬ 
sents  recommendations  of  the  directors  on  an  agenda  item  to 
the  responsible  staff  function  or  sponsors  the  item  before 
the  Air  Force  Council.  Membership  on  the  Council  is  at  the 
DCS,  Comptroller,  and  Special  Staff  level;  membership  on 
the  Beard  is  at  the  directorate  level. 

The  Director  of  A.cm  in  istr  a t  ior.  specializes  in  the  norma 
administrative  functions  of  a  department.  He  is  directly 
under  the  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and  functions  lire 
the  other  directorates. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
PERSONNEL  STRENGTH  TRENDS 

The  following  chart  shows  the  personnel  strength  and 
the  military/civilian  percentages  of  the  OJCS  since  1947. 

The  OJCS  personnel  strength  until  1959  was  about  four  to 
five  hundred  personnel.  At  that  time,  the  strength  began 
to  increase  and  reached  its  peak  in  1969  at  2,012  personnel. 
Since  1969,  the  trend  has  been  downward,  similar  to  that  of 
the  total  DOD  and  its  top  management  headquarters. 

Using  the  pre-Vietnam  fiscal  year  of  1964  as  a  base  year 
the  OJCS  strength  in  fiscal  year  1975  had  decreased  about 
7  percent.  Using  the  peak  Vietnam  fiscal  year  of  1968,  the 
OJCS  strength  in  fiscal  year  1975  had  decreased  about  23  per¬ 
cent. 

Relative  to  the  15-percent  decrease  in  the  total  DOD 
strength  since  fiscal  year  1964,  the  OJCS  decrease  of 
7  percent  is  only  about  half  as  much.  The  OJCS  decrease  of 
23  percent  is  only  about  two-chirds  as  much  as  the  35-percent 
decrease  in  the  total  DOD  strength  since  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  OJCS  made  up  about  0.04  percent  of 
the  total  DOD  force.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  it  made  up  about 
0.05  percent. 

Since  1971  the  civ’lian  and  military  composition  and 
the  average  military  and  civilian  grades  have  not  changed 
significantly. 
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OBJECTIVES 

I 

To  support  the  review  of  Department  of  Ec-f e.nss  ECO' 
fop  management  ceadquarter s,  GAO  .t, ace  a  survey  .:  cm -:e 
or  ganizaticr.3.  Tr.e  trace  oojeccive  of  cr.e  survey  .vac  ;; 
provide  in  reased  insigr.t  into  the  activities  and  functional 
interrelationships  of  organizational  elements  at  each  level 
of  these  headquarters.  GAO  made  no  conclusions  based  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  survey  data.  T.ne  reader  should  seep  in  mind  tha 
the  data  reflects  the  in .erpretat ions  ana  perceptions  of  the 
respondents.  We  found,  r.owever,  that  tne  data  accurately 
portrays  organizational  differences  and  management  styles 
cf  the  different  headquarters .  In'a  few  cases  tne  data  is 
biased  by  the  sice  of  tne  responding  population  a.nd  may  not 
be  w.ully  representative. 

More  specifically,  tne  survey  was  designed  to: 

—  Identify  tne  activities  performed  by  organizational 
elements  at  the  various  organizational  levels  and  the 
effort  devoted  to  these  activities. 

—  Identify  the  organizational  elements  engaged  in  each 
activity  ar.d  tne  degree  of  tr.oir  involvement. 

on  of  tne  extent  of  overlapping  cf 
e  duplication,  and  fragmentation  cf 

part  ici pat  ion  in  the  decision- 
organizational  level. 

—  Detain  an  indication  of  tne  type  and  quantity  of  wor!< 
load  generated  cy  the  various  levels  of  authority 
(including  the  Ccngress,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  White  House,  and  other  external  agencies) 

ACTIVITY  SL’PVEY 

The  activity  survey  consisted  of: 

— Questionnaire  development . 

--r.esncnder. t  selection  and  questionnaire  distribution 
to  respondents. 


^r.c-iop.3/  possic^. 
activities. 
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--Questionnaire  processing  and  data  case  estaci ishment , 
— Data  analysis. 

Questionnaire  dev  e Isotent 


se st: on- 
on 


Before  constructing  the  data  collection  instrument,  we 
atte.r.oted  to  locate  existing  questionnaires.  Tv' 
r.aires  existed  v.o: c.n  were  designed  to  sellers  dasa  si_i 
wnat  we  ..ere  interested  in.  Gr.e  was  „sah  oy  tee  E_ue  R 
Defense  Panel  in  the  1970  functional  analysis  of  Washington 
headquarters  staffs.  The  other  was  designed  by  the  Navy  Per 
son.oel  Research  and  Development  Center  (MPRDC'  to  examine  in 
formation  flows  in  the  Navy  manpower  planning  system.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  neither  of  these  instruments  really  filled  our 
needs.  The  31ue  Riobon  Panel  questionnaire  was  too  general 
and  in  a  form  which  would  be  difficult  to  coco  for  computer 
analyses.  The  N'PDP.C  questionnaire,  in  our  opinion,  was  toe 
specific  and  would  require  3  to  6  hours  per  respondent  to  cc 
plete.  We  used  several  aspects  from  each  of  these  question¬ 
naires  to  develop  a  useful  questionnaire  (see  o.  130)  which 
would  take  roualv  3C  to  45  minutes  to  complete. 


Rescor.dent  selection  and  distribution  to  resoondents 


3y  congressional  request,  the  scope  of  the  review  was 
limited  to: 


Office 

of 

tne 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Office 

of 

the 

Secretary  of  the  Arm 

Office 

of 

the 

Secretary  of  the  Na v 

Office 

of 

tne 

Secretary  of  the  Air 

Off  ice 

of 

the 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

Off  ice 

of 

the 

Chief  of  Naval  Opera 

Headqua 

r  te 

r  s 

Marine  Corps  ( HQMC  ) 

Off  ice 

of 

t  he 

Cnief  of  Staff,  Air 

; Arm v  Staff 


Tne  a;  ova  craan i  za r  :  c.os  were  asked  to  submit 


organizational  elements  which  should  receive 


lists  of  those 
tne  CCD  Neadcua 


tars  Activity 
fications  w  e  r  •• 
izatio ns. 


witter  reviewing  tne 
♦-  -  ^ 


.r.ace  -it tne  agreement  or  tne  cognizant  orgj 
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The  target  population  for  receipt  of  the  quest  ionn a  1  r e 
were  heads  of  organizational  elements  at  t.ne  action  office 
level.  The  intention  was  to  ootain  responses  tr.at  pa-re  in¬ 
formation  aco-Jt  their  activities  ratr.er  than  activities  of 
higher  levels  of  authority  and  supervision.  ',.'e  felt  that 
heads  of  organizational  elements  at  this  level  would  ce 
familiar  with  broad  policy  issues  of  tv.-e  organization  as 
well  as  t.ne  details  of  execution  and  implementation. 

Elements  consisting  of  one  or  two  individuals  were  not 
sent  questionnaires,  unless  such  elements  were  needed  for 
comparability  purposes  (i.e.,  service  to  service,  function 
to  function)  cr  were  considered  to  be  of  specific  interest 
to  our  review. 

Since  the  nomenclature  of  the  organizational  elements 
varied  widely  (o  "division"  in  one  organizat.cn  is  comparable 
to  a  "branch"  in  anotr.er),  the  questionnaire  included  a  chart, 
which  showed  the  relationships  between  organizational  levels 
and  the  elements.  This  illustration,  chart  1,  represented 
GAO's  conception  cf  the  organizational  structure  of  DOD  head¬ 
quarters  and  was  provided  to  help  with  the  eomoietion  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  values  in  parentheses  indicate  the  nur.icer 
of  organizational  elements  which  responded  at  each  level. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  on  June  20,  1975.  One  wee< 
was  allowed  for  completion  and  return  to  GAO.  "his  was  ex¬ 
tended-  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  for  an  additional  week, 
because  many  respondents  were  taking  leave.  The  instructions 
called  for  t.ne  completed  questionnaires  to  oe  returned  di¬ 
rectly  to  GAO. 

Questionnaire  processing  and  data  base  establishment 

Before  processing  the  data,  aj  number  of  steps  were  t?<en 
to  insure  a  hig.n  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  data  base.  This 
involved  editing  the  data  to  make  .sure  answers  were  valid 
(i.e.,  within  range)  and  making  inquiries  tc  certain  respon¬ 
dents  to  clarify  and  verify  data.  During  administration  of 
the  questionnaire,  the  original  list  of  respondents  was 
changed  from  1,201  to  1,147  due  to  organizational  changes 
(i.e.,  new  and  deleted  organizational  elements).  Approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  of  the  organizational  elements  responded. 
They  contained  13,865  personnel,  or  33  percent  of  t.ne  16,567 
personnel  reported  in  t.ne  headquarters.  This  response  pro¬ 
vided  a  more-than-adequate  sample  for  analysis.  Taole  1  is 
a  oreaxdown  of  the  survey  respondents. 
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TABLE  1 


DOD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Activity  Survey  Respondents 
June  1 9  7  L> 


Headquarters 

organization 

Elements 

receiving 

questionnaire 

Elements 

reporting 

Percentage  of 
elements 
reporting 

OSD 

178 

171 

96 

OS  A 

26 

25 

96 

SECNAV 

95 

76 

83 

OSAF 

22 

21 

95 

Army  Staff 

2  53 

211 

83 

OPNAV 

268 

253 

94 

HQMC 

103 

96 

93 

Air  Staff 

202 

184 

90 

Total 

1  ,147 

1,037 

90 

Data  analysis 

The  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (a  widely 
used  system  of  computer  programs  for  data  analysis)  was  used 
to  analyze  the  data.  The  findings  are  presented  in  the 
following  sections. 

FINDINGS 


Personnel 


Categories  of  personnel 

Respondents  were  asked  to  categorize  the  personnel  in 
their  unit  as  supervisors,  action  officers,  or  supporting 
personnel.  Table  2,  below,  presents  total  personnel  figures 
for  these  three  categories  in  ea-h  headquarters.  As  indi¬ 
cated,  2,223  supervisors,  7,379  action  officers,  and  4,063 
supporting  personnel,  totaling  13,863  personnel,  are  included 
in  our  sample. 
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TABLE  2 


POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Personnel  Assigned  to  Repo rtlng  Organizations 


Headquarters 
orqanizat ion 

Super¬ 

visors 

Action 

officers 

Support 

personnel 

Totai 

OSD 

331 

9  37 

6  64 

1,952 

OSA 

50 

129 

100 

279 

SECNAV 

223 

625 

4  80 

1,328 

OSAF 

56 

113 

96 

26  5 

Army  Staff 

605 

2,287 

1,092 

3,984 

OPNAV 

28  5 

915 

498 

1,698 

HQMC 

173 

518 

2  68 

959 

Air  Staff 

500 

2,035 

865 

3,400 

Total 

2,223 

7,579 

4,063 

13,865 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 

One  notable  observation  is  the  size  of  the  SECNAV 

in 

comparison  to  the  other  secretariats.  This  large  difference 
is  at  least  in  part  the  result  of  the  Navy  Department  being 
a  two-service  organization  and  of  differences  in  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  centralized 
financial  management  and  civilian  personnel  affairs  in  two 
components  within  their  secretariat.  These  two  organizations 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Financial 
Management,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  account  for  976  personnel 
73  percent  of  the  total  1,328  Navy  secretariat. 

The  percentage  of  personnel  in  leach  of  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  and  the  supervisors-to-total-fstaff  ratio  is  presented 
in  table  3.  Supervisors  make  up  16  percent  of  the  total  head 
quarters  personnel,  while  action  officers  and  supporting  per¬ 
sonnel  make  up  55  percent  and  29  percent,  respectively.  The 
overall  super visor-to-staff  ratio  is  approximately  1:5.  The 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  supervisors  in  OSA,  OSAF,  and 
HQMC  is  probably  due  to  the  smaller  relative  size  of  these 
organizations. 
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TABLE  3 

POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Percentage  of  Personnel  in  the 
Three  Categories  of  Personnel 
and  Supervisor-to-Staf f  Ratio 


Headquarters 

Super¬ 

Act  ion 

Support 

Supervisor-to 

organization 

visors 

off icers 

personnel 

staff  ratio 

OSD 

17% 

49% 

34% 

1:  5 

OSA 

18 

46 

36 

1:5 

SECNAV 

17 

47 

36 

1:5 

OS  AF 

21 

43 

36 

1:4 

Army  Staff 

15 

57 

27 

1:6 

OPNAV 

17 

54 

29 

1 :  5 

HQMC 

18 

54 

28 

1:5 

Air  Staff 

j.5 

60 

25 

1 :  6 

Total 

16% 

55% 

29% 

1:5 

Source:  DOD 

Headquar  ters 

Activity 

Survey,  June  i*/5. 

Table  4 

presents  the 

civilian 

-to-military 

ratios  for 

personnel  in 

each  headqua 

r‘»rs  organization  by 

category 

of  personnel 

.  Overall,  within  the 

supervisor 

and  action 

officer  categories,  there  are  about  an  equal  number  of 
civilians  and  military  personnel;  while  in  the  support  per¬ 
sonnel  category,  civilians  outnumber  the  military  by  about 
6  to  1.  Scanning  the  table  discloses  a  greater  utilization 
of  civilians  in  OSP  and  the  service  secretariats  while  in  the 
military  staffs  uniformed  personnel  predominate. 

OPNAV  and  HQMC  both  have  exceptionally  low  civilian-to- 
military  ratios  in  the  support  area. 
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TABLE  4 

POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
C ivillan-to-Mil itary  Ratio  of  Personnel 
~  Assigned  to  Reporting  Organization  fnote  a) 


Headquarters 

Super¬ 

Action 

Support 

organization 

visors 

officers 

personnel 

Total 

OSD 

3.1:1 

2.0:1 

4.8:1 

2.8:1 

OSA 

2.6:1 

1.6:1 

49.0:1 

3.3:1 

SECNAV 

3.8:1 

3.3:1 

19.0:1 

5.1:1 

OSAF 

1.9:1 

.6:1 

23.0:1 

1.8:1 

Army  Staff 

1.1:1 

1.3:1 

16.9:1 

2.0:1 

OPNAV 

.4:1 

.4:1 

2.0:1 

.7:1 

HQMC 

.6:1 

.5:1 

1.3:1 

.7:1 

Air  Staff 

.5:1 

.6:1 

7.7:1 

1.02:1 

Overall 

ratio 

1.04:1 

1:1 

5.9:1 

1.5:1 

Total 

number 

1,131/1,092 

3,741/3,838 

3,477/586  8 

,349/5,516 

a/Patios  less 

than  one  indicate  that  there  are  more 

military 

tnan  civilian  personnel 

in  that  group. 

Source:  DOD 

Headquarters 

Activity  Survey,  June  1975 

• 

The  civilian-to-military  ratio  for  heads  of  organiza¬ 
tional  elements  and  their  subordinate  supervisors  is  shown  in 
table  5.  Overall,  with  the  exception  of  OSD,  OSA,  and  OSAF, 
the  heads  of  organizational  elements  are  predominantly  mili¬ 
tary.  The  SECNAV's  office  exhibits  a  much  different  staffing 
ratio  than  the  other  secretariats.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
differences  in  organizational  structure  addressed  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  table  2  above. 
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TABLE  5 


POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Civilian-to-Military~Ratios  for  Heads 
of  Organizational  Elements  and  Supervisors 


Headquarters 

organization 


Heads  of 
organizat ional 
elements 


Supervisory 

personnel 


OSD 

3.4:1 

3.1:1 

OSA 

2.6:1 

2.6:1 

SECNAV 

.8:1 

3.8:1 

OSAF 

2.5:1 

1.9:1 

Army  Staff 

.5:1 

1.1:1 

OPNAV 

.2:1 

.4:1 

HQMC 

.2:) 

.6:1 

Air  Staff 

.  2 :  x 

.5:1 

Total 

.5:1 

1.04:1 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 

Grade  distribution 

Military  and  civilian  grade  structure  is  shown  in 
table  6. 

TABLE  6 

DOD  Top  Management  Headquarter* 

Grade  Distribution 


0?  and  up 

29 

.6 

E-7  and  up 

246 

35.4 

16  and  uf 

J  28  2 

5.5 

8  and  up 

202 

6.  1 

06 

912 

18.9 

E  -6 

196 

28.2 

15 

j  770 

\5.0 

7 

611 

18.9 

os 

1 ,958 

40 .6 

E-S 

119 

17.0 

14 

1,030 

20.0 

6 

1,009 

31  .  3 

04 

1.414 

29.  1 

E-4 

65 

12.3 

13 

1.331 

26.0 

5 

943 

29.2 

03 

457 

9.5 

E- 1 

38 

5.  4 

12 

609 

11  .9 

4 

307 

9.5 

02 

32 

.  7 

E-l.  E-2 

11 

1.7 

11 

443 

8.6 

3 

116 

3.6 

01 

11 

.2 

9.  10 

357 

7.0 

1.  2 

41 

1.2 

to 

_ 8 

_ ;_2 

7.8  ! 

298 

6.0 

Total 

4,6  21 

100.0 

695 

100-0 

5,120 

100.0 

3,229 

100.0 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

grade 

4.7 

grade 

6.  1 

gr  ade 

12.8 

grade 

5.7 

Mode 

5 

Mode 

7 

Mode 

13 

Mode 

6 

Average  civilian  grade 


Source:  D(A3  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 
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Since  these  personnel  work  in  the  top  management 
neadquarters  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is  not  un¬ 
expected  that  average  grades  are  relatively  high.  The  median 
officer  grade  is  about  0-5--Lieutenant  Colonel  or  Commander. 
The  average  enlisted  grade  is  approximately  E-6.  Grades  GS-13 
and  GS-14  are  predominant  among  civilian  professional  person¬ 
nel.  The  average  professional  grade  is  about  GS-13  while  the 
average  clerical  grade  is  about  GS-6.  The  overall  average 
civilian  grade  is  approximately  GS-10. 

Looking  at  grade  distribution  by  individual  headquarters 
(see  tables  6-A,  and  6-B),  the  average  officer  and  enlisted 
grades  are  fairly  similar.  However,  there  are  some  noticeable 
differences.  For  example,  OPNAV  and  OSD  reported  at  least 
10  flag-rank  officers  compared  to  1  or  2  m  each  of  the  other 
headquarters  (table  6-A).  It  should  be  recalled  that  our  sam¬ 
ple  was  composed  mainly  of  action  level  officers.  We  were  not 
surprised  by  the' number  of  senior  officers  in  ODD.  The  rela¬ 
tively  large  concentration  of  senior  officers  at  the  action 
officer  level  in  the  OPNAV  is  attributable  to  (1)  a  liberal 
use  cf  these  officers  as  special  assistants  and  their  place¬ 
ment  in  the  organizational  structure  and  (2)  the  varied  modes 
of  warfare  the  Navy  must  prepare  for  (i.e.,  surface,  sub¬ 
surface,  and  air).  In  the  enlisted  grades,  we  could  not 
establish  any  unusual  figures. 

The  grade  distribution  of  civilian  professionals  among 
the  eight  headquarters  organizations  is  presented  in 
table  6-C.  About  half  of  the  civilian  professionals  in  OSD 
and  OS AF  are  in  grades  GS-14  or  above.  The  service  staffs 
have  lower  percentages  of  high-grade  professional  civilians 
(GS-15  and  up)  than  the  secretariats,  except  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  where  the  staff  has  a  higher  percentage  of  high- 
grade  professionals  than  the  secretariat.  HQMC  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  high-grade  civilians. 

The  service  staffs  have  the  highest  percentages  of  mid¬ 
grade  (GS-12  to  14)  professionals,  comprising  approximately 
50  percent  of  each  staff's  total.  In  the  secretariats,  the 
N.avv--with  over  50  percent  —  has  the  highest  percentage  of  mid¬ 
grade  professionals  as  compared  to  25  to  30  percent  in  the 
other  secretariats. 

In  general,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  (SECNAV,  OPNAV, 
and  HQMC)  seems  to  utilize  more  lower  grade  (GS-1  through  4) 
civilian  clerical  personnel  than  the  other  organizations 
(table  6-0),  while  05AF,  OSA,  and  OSD  have  the  nignest 
graded  clerical  personnel.  The  wide  variance  in  clerical 
grades  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  uniform  standards 
for  grading  clerical  positions. 
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Distribution  of  effort 

To  identify  organizational  activities  and  the  degree  of 
involvement  by  the  headquarters  organizations,  we  prepared 
a  list  of  lJ  possible  subject  areas  from  which  the  respondents 
could  choose  (chart  2),  The  list  was  preoared  after  careful 
examination  of  organizational  mission  and  functional  area 
statements.  We  felt  that  the  list  would  include  most  of  the 
activities  of  the  organizat ional  elements  chosen  as  respond¬ 
ents.  Activities  not  listed  could  be  written  in  by  respond¬ 
ents  under  the  category  of  "other."  We  asked  the  respondents 
which  of  the  areas  offered  was  considered  their  primary  area 
of  responsibility.  We  asked  them  also  to  list  additional 
areas  considered  important  because  of  either  staff-years 
invested  or  of  the  mission  of  their  organizational  element. 

The  respondents  listed  3,334  total  activities,  including 
787  write-in  activities.  Only  seven  write-in  activities  were 
as  primary. 

We  limited  our  analysis  of  organizational  activity  to 
five  levels  of  priority  (primary,  secondary,  third,  fourth, 
and  other  ) . 
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CHART  2 


LOP  Tnp  Management  Hgajjjja^terjs  Activity  Survey 


Subject  Areas 


1.  Kese.it  cu^  u-d  development  (R4P) 

•  •  equl  r  emer.t  s ,  pr ogr  amTr.q  ,  implement  a- 
• itn,  test  and  evalt  «tion,  etc.) 

2.  ifitel i .^encH  (requirements,  collec¬ 
tion*  processing,  production  sup¬ 
port,  etc.  j 

J •  Secur 1 ey  a: J  counter  jntel 1 ige nee 

4 .  Command,  ccr.ttol,  and  communication 

5 .  Automatic  data  processing  (require¬ 
ments,  management' information  systems, 
eper at  * uns ,  etc.  ) 

6.  lorce  font  lncency  planning  (stra¬ 

tegic  a  *  j  Tactical  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment,  .  •-. ;e  structure,  operational  read¬ 
iness  *»>  J  requirements,  etc.) 

7.  Per  Bonn  .  1  .accessions,  training,  proir.o- 
Flons.  util  irai  ion,  a  ss  igno-ent  s ,  com¬ 
pensation  ,  incentives,  benefits,  etc.) 

8-  Manpower  'authorizations,  allocations, 
validation,  documentation,  etc.) 

9-  EacilUies  and  construction  (engineer¬ 
ing,  real  estate  ,~pu5TTc  works,  repair 
projects ,  etc.) 


Dorr i r.ar.t  activities 


Lciisticj  (supply  and  services, 
maintenance ,  t : anspor t at  ion , 
material  r eq - : : erent s ,  procurement, 
production  and  distribution,  etc.) 

Pur  lie  information 

Ir.te r nal  auditing  and  inspection 


Contracts  (audit,  administration, 
monitor ing ,  etc.) 

F i s cal  and  budgetary  (financial 
management,  accounting  and  funding, 
etc .  ) 

Internal  staff  administration  (staff 
organization,  rail  service,  reports 
and  cor respc.-.de nee  control,  forms 
and  space  management ,  support  serv¬ 
ices,  etc .  ) 

Legal  services 


congressional  liaison 

Ad-inistratipn  and  manage rent  ( organ - 
i zat icnal  poliry  and  -anatement , 
records  and  a  : -  i n  ist  r  at  i or. ,  awards 
art  decor  at  ic  ns  ,  etc.) 


The  distribution  of  overall  effort  by  staff-years  is 
shown  in  tanle  7. 
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TABLE  7 


POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Eight  Dominant  Activities  by  Staff-Years  (note  a) 


Activity 


Staff-  Percentage  of 

years  total  effort 


Fiscal  and  budgetary  1,651 
Logistics  1,142 
Personnel  1,132 
Administration  and  management  1,072 
Force  and  contingency  planning  849 
Research  and  development  829 
Internal  staff  administration  785 
Automatic  data  processing  675 


13 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 


Total 


a/8,135 


a/Excludes  "other"  (1,590  staff-years). 
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Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 


An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  effort  shows  that, 
of  the  19  subject  areas  offered  for  selection  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  8  activities  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate 
staff-years  of  effort  expended  by  the  reporting  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  include  the  "other"  category  which 
was  12  percent  of  the  total  effort  and  represented  1,590 
staff-years.  The  fiscal  and  budgetary  activity  is  clearly 
the  activity  which  requires  the  largest  amount  of  effort, 

13  percent,  compared  to  the  second  highest  activity,  log¬ 
istics,  9  percent.  , 

The  only  real  surprise  is  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  which  comprises  about  6  percent  of  the  total  staff- 
years.  One  reason  for  this  amount  of  activity  is  that  our 
survey  data  included  a  substantial  number  of  personnel  from 
Navy's  Accounting  and  Finance  Center,  Washington.  This 
organization's  activities  include  a  substantial  amount 
of  ADP.  It  is  currently  considered  part  of  Department  of 
the  Navy  manaacnent  headaua r t er s ,  as  indicated  by  the  current 
DOD  definition  of  management  headauarters--DOD  Directive 
5100.73,  April  11,  1975. 


Table  8  depicts  these  same  eight  dominant  activities  by 
organization.  A  number  of  disparities  among  the  eight  head¬ 
quarters  are  noticeable.  Most  notable  is  that  the  eight 
most  dominant  activities  comprise  only  around  half  of  the 
total  effort  cl  CSA  and  OSAF,  while  the  other  organizations 
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consider  that  these  eight  activities  comprise  about 
two-thirds  or  better  of  their  total  effort.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  since  the  table  represents  the  aggregate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  most  dominant  activities  across  all  eight  top 
management  headquarters. 


TABLE  8 


POD  Top  management  Readquertera 
tlqht~5oslnant  Activities  by  Organiiation 
fnote  a ) 


Staff-years  as 

pare* 

ntaqe  of 

total 

effort 

Activity 

OSD 

OSA 

8CCNAV 

OSAF 

Aray 

Staff 

OPNAV 

HQHC 

Air 

Staff 

Fiscal  and  Dudctacy 

lit 

St 

2St 

4t 

12t 

nt 

19% 

1  3t 

Logistics 

7 

] 

2 

4 

10 

10 

24 

9 

Personnel 

« 

11 

3 

21 

11 

6 

% 

10 

Administration  and 
management 

12 

15 

11 

9 

0 

6 

6 

8 

Force  and  contingency 
planning 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

7 

11 

Research  and  development 

7 

4 

2 

5 

6 

8 

€ 

8 

Internal  staff  adminis¬ 
tration 

( 

2 

10 

11 

6 

9 

S 

5 

Automatic  data 
processing 

2 

1 

14 

- 

5 

6 

8 

5 

Percent  of  total 

rtaff-years  devoted 
to  e  dominant  ac¬ 
tivities 

61 

49 

69 

54 

64 

68 

79 

69 

Total  staff-years 
devoted  to  all 
act  ivlt  lea 
(note  a) 

1,724 

251 

1,090 

237 

3.570 

1,518 

838 

3,047 

a/Escludes  "other.” 

Source:  POD  Headquarter*  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 


The  fiscal  and  budgetary  activity  in  SECNAV  comprises 
25  percent  of  their  total  effort.  This  is  very  large  when 
compared  to  OSA  and  OSAF  percentages  of  their  total  effort-- 
5  percent  and  4  percent,  respectively.  In  the  staffs,  OPNAV 
and  HQMC  also  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  to  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  activity.  HQMC's  effort  of  19  percent 
is  the  largest  when  compared  to  the  other  military  staffs 
whose  proportional  effort  in  this  activity  ranged  from  11 
to  13  percent.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  centralized 
the  fiscal  and  budgetary  functions  in  SECNAV;  however,  the 
data  indicates  a  high  level  of  effort  is  also  afforded  this 
activity  in  OPNAV  and  HQMC. 

The  highest  proportion  of  effort  in  OSA  and  OSAF  is  in 
the  personnel  area.  This  activity  also  ranks  very  high  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Staffs. 
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The  considerably  lower  proportions  of  total  personnel 
effort  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  top  management  head¬ 
quarters  ( SECNAV ,  OPNAV ,  and  HQMC  )  is  attributable  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  personnel  activities  which  are  conducted 
at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  the  Marine  Corps  Per¬ 
sonnel  Support  Activity.  A  better  perspective  between  the 
secretariats  is  gained  when  the  activity  manpower  (not 
shown  on  the  table)  is  included.  A  much  greater  proportion 
of  this  activity  is  conducted  in  SECNAV,  and  when  combined 
with  personnel  these  activities  amount  to  twice  as  many 
(about  100  versus  50)  staff-years  of  effort  than  in  OSA 
and  OSAF.  This  reflects  the  consolidation  of  civilian  man¬ 
power  management  in  SECNAV. 

The  table  also  discloses  that  OSD  and  the  secretariats 
are  heavily  involved  in  administration  and  management.  This 
suggests  considerable  effort  is  devoted  by  OSD  and  the  De¬ 
partmental  headquarters  to  the  ongoing  task  of  organizational 
management  and  servicewide  administrative  policy. 

The  low  percentage  (2  percent)  in  SECNAV  for  research 
and  development  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  is  not  included.  Although  this  Office 
performs  various  activities  for  SECNAV,  it  is  a  separate  man¬ 
agement  headquarters  and,  therefore,  was  not  included  in  our 
data . 

Internal  staff  administration  is  relatively  large  for 
SECNAV  and  OSAF--around  10  percent  of  the  total  for  each. 

(In  the  case  of  OSAF,  this  is  probably  due  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  mailroom  and  message  center  functions  for  both  OSAF 
and  the  Air  Staff  in  a  single  unit  within  OSAF.)  OPNAV  also 
devotes  a  relatively  large  proportion  (9  percent)  of  their 
effort  to  internal  staff  administration. 

Although  the  most  dominant  activities  of  each  head¬ 
quarters  are  somewhat  similar,  there  are  notabledifferences 
not  depicted  in  table  8,  which  are  listed  below.  In  OSD, 

OSA,  and  OSAF,  congressional  liaison  and  the  eight  most 
dominant  activities  depicted  in  table  8  constitute  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total  effort.  The  concentration  of  this 
activity  in  OSD  and  the  secretariats  reflects  its  central¬ 
ization  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Interestingly,  however,  we  also  found  this  activity  conducted 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  various  components  in  each  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  staffs.  Notable  differences  in  each  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are: 
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Headquarters  activity 
(note  a) 


Percentage  of 
total  effort 


OSD : 

Congressional  liaison  6 

Command,  control,  and  communications  6 

Security  and  counterintelligence  6 

OSA: 

Congressional  liaison  29 

Security  and  counterintelligence  7 

SECNAV : 

Legal  services  13 

OSAF : 

Public  information  21 

Congressional  liaison  14 

Army  Staff: 

Manpower  6 

Facilities  and  construction  12 

OPNAV : 

Command,  control,  and  communications  10 

Air  Staff: 

Command,  control,  and  communications  6 

Manpower  6 


a/Rank  in  at  least  the  top  66  percent. 

The  combined  percentages  for  public  information  and 
congressional  liaison  indicate  the  high  degree  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  these  activities  in  OSA  ar.d  OSAF.  This  portrays  the 
involvement  of  the  secretariats  in | project  mg  service  image 
and  programs  with  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

.  .  i* 

El imary  activities 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  their  primary  area  ac¬ 
tivity,  either  because  of  staff-years  invested  or  importance 
to  the  mission  of  their  organizational  element.  P'lmary  ac¬ 
tivities  account  for  64  precent  of  the  overall  eftcrt  t  It  rough- 
out  the  headquarters  staffs.  The  remaining  36  percent  is  a 
measure  of  their  involvement  in  activities  other  than  their 
primary  area.  No  significant  variations  in  the  data  between 
OSD,  the  secretariats  and  the  staffs  were  revealed.  The 
percentage  of  effort  devoted  to  primary  aiea  activities 
varied  between  60  and  67  percent. 
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An  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  activities 
is  to  rank  them  by  the  number  of  times  they  were  listed  as 
primary.  Table  9  lists  the  seven  activities  which  were  most 
frequently  listed  as  primary  and  compares  them  to  their  rank¬ 
ing  in  total  staff-years  of  effort,  shown  in  table  7.  Rank¬ 
ing  for  the  primary  area  activities  are  auite  similar  to 
those  found  in  table  7;  however,  there  are  a  couple  of  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Research  and  development  is  listed  first  as  a 
primary  activity  instead  of  sixth  as  a  percentage  of  total 
effort.  This  is  because  organizational  elements  reporting 
research  and  development  as  their  primary  activity  usually 
have  less  staff  than  those  engaged  in  the  other  major  pri¬ 
mary  activities.  Internal  staff  administration  and  automatic 
data  processing  are  not  included  in  the  primary  area  listing, 
and  command,  control,  and  communications  is  added. 

TABLE  9 


POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 


Most  Frequently  Listed  Primary  Area 

i  Activities 

and 

Proportion  of  Total  Effort 

Devoted 

to  These  Primary  Activities 

Percentage  of 
total  reporting 

Total  effort 

elements  listing 

( staff-years ) 

Activity 

activity  as  primary 

Percentage 

Ran 

Research  and 
development 

11.8 

6.8 

6 

Fiscal  and 

budgetary 

10.6 

13.5 

1 

Personnel 

10.2 

9.2 

3 

Logistics 

10.1 

9.3 

2 

Force  and  con¬ 
tingency 

planning 

10.0 

6.9 

5 

Administration  and 

management 

8.3 

8.7 

4 

Command,  control, 
and  communica- 

t  ions 

5.6 

4 . 8 

1  1 

TOTAL 

66 . 6 

59.2 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey, 

June  1975. 
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Significant  staff  activities 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  their  most  sig¬ 
nificant  staff  activities  from  the  subject  area  list  in  tne 
questionnaire.  The  criteria  for  selection  was  their  primary 
area  of  responsibility,  staff-years  invested,  or  importance 
to  the  mission  of  the  organizational  element.  Table  10 
depicts  the  eight  activities  most  frequently  chosen  (includ¬ 
ing  the  primary  activity),  and  they  represent  about  68  per¬ 
cent  of  the  2,597  choices  (excluding  other)  selected  from 
our  list.  The  top  six  activities  are  the  same  as  the  top 
six  primary  area  activities  shown  in  table  9,  but  the  rank¬ 
ings  differ.  The  differences  between  tables  9  and  10  are 
the  deletion  of  command,  control,  and  communication  and  the 
addition  of  congressional  liaison  and  internal  staff  adminis¬ 
tration  . 

The  most  frequently  cited  activity  is  fiscal  and  budget¬ 
ary,  which  was  reported  314  times  for  12  percent  of  the  2,597 
listed  activities.  Another  notable  activity  is  congressional 
liaison.  This  activity,  which  was  mentioned  169  times  for 
6  percent  of  the  2,597  listed  activities,  is  not  included  in 
the  prior  rankings.  Its  inclusion  suggests  that  a  large 
number  of  organizational  elements  have  some  involvement  in 
the  area. 

The  top  two-thirds,  or  most  frequently  mentioned,  of 
the  activities  of  each  headquarters  organization  are  shown 
in  tables  11  through  18.  Again,  the  fiscal  and  budgetary 
activity  stands  out  as  dominant  in  nearly  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  . 

There  are,  however,  notable  differences  in  activities 
from  one  organization  to  another  and  from  the  aggregate  data 
displayed  in  table  1C.  For  example,  congressional  liaison, 
in  OSD  and  the  service  secretar iats ,  is  the  top  activity  and 
represents  at  least  10  percent  of  effort.  Notwithstanding 
the  consolidation  of  this  activity  in  the  secretariats,  it  is 
listed  in  the  top  two-thirds  of  total  reported  Air  Staff 
activities . 

Facilities  and  construction  in  OSA  rankings  is  explained 
by  the  organizational  placement  of  the  civil  works  function, 
which  exists  in  OSA  and  not  in  OSAF  and  SECNAV. 

The  manpower  ranking  in  SECNAV  is  probably  due  in  large 
part  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management.  It  cen¬ 
tralizes  civilian  manpower  management  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  civilian  personnel.  This  activity  is  decentralized 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air#orce. 
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Other  notable  differences  in  the  listings  are  public 
information,  wnich  makes  its  only  appearance  in  OSAF  rankings, 
and  force  and  contingency  planning,  which  only  shows  up  in 
OSD  and  the  service  staffs.  The  service  secretariats,  according 
to  the  survey  data,  are  not  involved  in  this  activity  to  any 
great  extent.  For  the  most  part,  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  ranked  very  high  in  each  of  the  organizations.  The 
exception  is  HQMC . 


TABLE  10 


Total  POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 

Most  Frequently  Listed  of 
2,597  Reported  Activities  (note  a ) 

Percentage  of 
Times  total  reported 

Activity  listed  staff  activities 


Fiscal  and  budgetary 

314 

12 

Logistics 

234 

9 

Research  and  development 

233 

9 

Administration  and  management 

231 

9 

Personnel 

205 

8 

Force  and  contingency 

planning 

201 

8 

Congressional  liaison 

169 

6 

Internal  staff  administra- 

tion 

148 

_6 

Total 

1,735 

67 

a/Excludes  "other." 

Source:  UOD  Headquarters  Activity 

sjurvey , 

June  1975. 
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POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


Most  Frequently  Listed  of 
428  Reported  Activities  (note  a ) 


Activity 


Percentage  of 

Times  total  reported 

listed  staff  activities 


Fiscal  and  budgetary  46 

Congressional  liaison  44 

Research  and  development  38 

Administration  and  management  37 

Personnel  37 

Logistics  36 v 

Force  and  contingency  planning  25 

Internal  staff  administration  21 

Total  284 


a/Excludes  "other." 


11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

_5 

67 


Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 


TABLE  12 


DOD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


Most  Frequently  Listed  of 
56  Reported  Activities  (note  a ) 


Activity 


Percentage  of 

Times  total  reported 

listed  staff  activities 


Congressional  liaison  8 
Research  and  development  6 
Administration  and  management  5 
Fiscal  and  budgetary  4 
Internal  audit  and  inspection  4 
Facilities  and  construction  4 
Personnel  4 
Automatic  data  processing  _3 


14 

11 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 


Total 

a/Excludes  "other." 


38 


67 


Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 
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TABLE  13 


POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


197  Rep^:.-.-.v 

-  ivit ies  ( note  a  ) 

Percentage  of 

Times 

total  reported 

Activity 

listed 

staff  activities 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 

27 

14 

Administration  and  management 

22 

11 

Congressional  liaison 

20 

10 

Logistics 

16 

8 

Research  and  development 

14 

7 

Manpower 

14 

7 

Internal  staff  administration 

14 

_7 

Total 

127 

a/Excludes  "other." 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Acti 

vity  Survey, 

June  1975. 

TABLE  14 

DOD  Top  Manaqe 

ir.ent  Headauarters 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Air  Force 

Most  Frecue 

ntlv  Listed 

of 

54  Reported  Activities  (note  a) 

Percentage  of 

Times 

total  reported 

Activity 

listed 

staff  activities 

Administration  and  management. 

8 

15 

Congressional  liaison 

6 

11 

Internal  staff  administration 

6 

11 

Per  sonnel 

6 

11 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 

5 

9 

Public  information 

_5 

_9 

Total 

36 

66 

a/Excludes  "other." 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Slavey,  June  1975. 
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TABLE  15 

POD  Top  Management  Headquarters 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

Most  Frequently  Listed  of 
542  Reported  Activities  (note  a ) 

Percentage  of 


Times 

total  reported 

Activity 

listed 

staff  activities 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 

62 

11 

Personnel 

58 

11 

Administration  and  management 

58 

11 

Logistics 

48 

9 

Force  and  contingency  planning 

37 

7 

Research  and  development 

35 

6 

Automatic  data  processing 

33 

6 

Manpower 

32 

_6 

Total 

363 

67 

a/Excludes  "other." 

Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey 

,  June  1975. 

TABLE 

16 

DOD  Top  Manaaement  Headquarters 

Office  of  the  Chief 

of  Naval 

Ocerat ions 

Most  Freauentlv  Listed 

of 

630  Reported  Activities  (note  a) 

1 

Percentage  of 

Times 

total  reported 

Act  ivitv 

1 isted 

staff  activities 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 

87 

14 

Research  ard  development 

78 

12 

Fore*-  and  contingency  planning 

64 

10 

LC'i  l  r  r  ics 

56 

9 

Co-.- a  no  ,  -f.-nt  rol  ,  and  cox- 

tru."  i  -  it  •. 

44 

7 

Ad- in-  tr.it  :  on  and  management 

44 

7 

“  ir.r  c  *  >  r 

39 

_6 

Thai 

i  "  ►  ’  r  M 

41  2 

65 

,1  *  *  .  . 

.  .’.t.o  1  975  . 
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TABLE  i' 


DCD  Too  Management  Headcuarters 


Headcuarters 

V  £  Z 

me  Co 

r  c  3 

Most  Frecuently 

Listed 

of 

238  Reported  Activi 

ties  ( 

note 

a ) 

Percentage  of 

Times 

total  reported 

Activity 

listed 

staff  activities 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 

34 

14 

Logistics 

34 

14 

Force  and 

contingency  planning 

21 

9 

Personnel 

20 

8 

Automatic 

data  orocessing 

19 

8 

Research 

and  develccrer.t 

18 

8 

Internal 

staff  administration 

15 

_6 

Total 

161 

67 

a/Excludes  "other." 

Source : 

DOD  Headquarters  Activity 

Survey 

,  June  1975. 

TABLE 

18 

DOD  Too  Manaaement 

Headau 

ar  ter 

s 

Office  of  the  Chief 

of 

Staff  , 

Air 

Force 

Most  Freauently 

Listed 

of 

452  Reported  Act 

lvities  (note 

a  ) 

Act ivitv 


Percentage  of 
Times  total  reported 

listed  staff  activities 


Fiscal  and  budgetary  49 
Administration  and  management  43 
Force  and  contingency  planning  42 
Research  and  development  42 
Logistics  38 
Personne'  30 
Automatic  data  processing  3u 
Congressional  liaison  29 

Total  307 


a/Excludes  "other." 


11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

_6 

68 


Source: 


DCD  Heanouarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 
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Fragmentation  ar.d  duplication  of  activities 

One  task  in  our  inc  ;iry  was  to  identify  f  raumentat  ior. 
and  possible  duplication  cf  effort.  fragmentation  is  th- 
division  of  activit ’’ as ;  while  duplication,  by  tne  American 
College  Dictionary  cefinition,  is  "anything  corresponding 
in  all  respects  to  something  else."  In  our  opinion,  the 
more  fragmented  an  activity  is,  the  greater  the  probability 
for  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.  While  redundant 
activity  cannot  be  pinpointed  without  an  extensive  cast 
audit,  the  data  we  gathered  can  be  used  to  assess  fragmenta¬ 
tion  and  the  potential  for  duplication. 

To  estimate  this  potential,  we  looked  at  primary  area 
activity  distribution  across  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  eight  top  management  headquarters.  This  method  loces 
at  fragmentation  and  duplication  in  a  limited  way.  We  felt 
this  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the  data. 

Wv  ad  the  following  criteria  as  rough  indicators  of 
pocentia  duplication. 

—  If  an  activity  is  dispersed  among  several  organiza¬ 
tional  components  with  no  component  having  a  high 
concentration  of  organizations  engaged  in  that  ac¬ 
tivity.  that  activity  is  considered  potentially 
redundant . 

—  If  an  activity  is  concentrated  within  a  single 
organizational  component  and  a  nigh  number  of 
organizations  within  the  component  are  engaged  in 
that  activity,  that  activity  is  probably  not 
redundant . 

—  If  an  activity  appears  to  be  a  logical  extension  of 
a  particular  organizational  component,  then  that 
activity  is  also  probably  net  redundant;  e.g.,  the 
fiscal  budgetary  activity  as  part  of  the  comptroller 
organization . 

We  used  above  criteria  in  evaluating  the  charts  on 
pages  40  through  43.  Charts  1  through  4  show  the  primary 
activities  in  which  the  various  organizational  elements 
within  CSD,  the  service  secretariats,  and  the  service  staffs 
are  involved.  The  charts  depict  the  organizational  place¬ 
ment  of  functions  and/or  activities  within  the  eight  DCD 
top  management  headevar ters .  The  colored  blocks  represent 
the  primary  activities;  of  organizational  elements  (e.g., 
Compensation  Directorate  of  APO  (M  &  A A ) )  reported  for  one- 
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headquarters .  The  solid  color  blocks  depict  primary 
activities,  in  that  particular  headquarters  ■'  e .  a  ,  ,  CSD>, 
which  are  in  the  top  60  percent  of  the  total  activities 
reported.  The  st  r  ip  ad  blocks  represent  s.te  ?r  edcm ir.an.t 
primary  activity  for  that  particular  or  par.  i  z  a  t  .cml  strr- 
ponent  (e.g.,  ASD  Intelligence).  These  activities  did 
not  rank,  however,  within  the  top  60  percent  for  the 
headquarters  as  a  whole.  The  values  in  parentheses  denote 
the  number  of  organizational  elements  reporting. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  conveytd  by  t^e  charts 
is  that  there  is  a  great  de~i  of  fragmentation  and  hence 
possible  redundancy  within  the  headquarters  portrayed. 

However,  redundancy  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Cn  the 
basis  of  our  criteria,  when  you  take  the  number  of  organiza¬ 
tional  elements  engaged  in  the  activity  (in  parenthese)  ana 
the  nature  of  the  activity  into  account,  a  much  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  potentially  redundant  activities  is  obtained. 
Additionally,  these  criteria  should  be  used  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  some  activities  by  their  very  nature  cross  both 
organizational  and  functional  lines.  For  example,  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  activity  is  a  logical  extension  and 
primary  activity  of  the  comptroller  function;  but  it  is 
also  a  logical  subactivity  of  manpower,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  installations,  and  logistics  functions,  etc. 

Using  the  previously  stated  criteria,  the  charts  identify 
the  placement  of  activities  in  organizational  components  and 
could  serve  as  the  basis  for  considering  consolidations  or 
el iminat  ions  . 

Our  method  for  identifying  fragmentation  which  is 
potentially  duplicative  is  .admittedly  very  rough.  To  add 
more  objectivity,  we  decided  to  examine  certain  major 
activities  to  determine  th^  extent  to  which  they  were  per¬ 
formed  by  organizations  specifically  chartered  to  manage 
those  activities.  This  involved  grouping  organizational 
elements  according  to  their  main  activity.  We  refer  to 
these  groupings  as  functional  organizations  since  their 
missions  are  oriented  toward  a  particular  type  of  activity. 

For  example,  the  research  and  development  ( R&D )  grouping 
consists  of  the  following  offices. 

--Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  CSD. 

— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  R&D,  Army 
Secretar  iat . 

--Assistant  Secretary  cf  the  Navy  for  PSD,  Navy 
Secrc  tar iat . 
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— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  R&D,  Air 
Force  Secretariat. 

— Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Devei opment ,  and 
Acquisition,  Army  Staff. 

— Director,  Research  and  Development  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion,  Navy  Staff. 

— Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development 
and  Studies,  Marine  Corps  Staff. 

— Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  RiD,  the  Air  Staff. 

Five  such  groupings — operations,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  financial  management,  installations  and  logistics,  and 
manpower  and  reserve  affairs  —  included  about  half  of  the 
total  number  of  organizations  in  our  sample. 

The  most  prevalent  activities  shown  in  chart  2  were 
selected  for  analysis.  Some  are  quite  general  in  character, 
and  thus  we  expected  they  would  be  performed  in  many  organiza¬ 
tions.  Others  are  more  specialized  in  nature.  Since,  in 
practice,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
closely  related  activities,  we  have  combined  personnel  with 
manpower  and  logistics  with  facilities  and  construction. 

We  reasoned  that  most  of  the  specialized  activities  in  DOD 
would  be  performed  within  the  corresponding  functional  com¬ 
ponents.  Looking  at  the  data  grouped  in  this  way  gives  us 
an  additional  measure  of  fragmentation .  To  the  extent  that 
the  functional  components  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
organizat ional  elements  performing  corresponding  specialized 
activities  (table  19)  or  they  perform  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  effort  devoted  to  those  activities  (taole  20), 
we  could  infer  that  those  activities  are  relatively 
fragmented . 

In  table  19  we  used  the  total  number  of  activity  areas 
cited  by  the  organizations  as  being  significant  because  of 
primary  area  of  r espons ibil i ty ,  staff-years  invested,  or 
importance  to  their  mission.  Thus,  a  single  organizational 
unit  may  be  performing  work  in  more  than  one  activity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  data  should  be  looked  at  horizontally.  The 
tables  refer  to  the  way  effort  in  oartinular  activities  is 
dispersed  across  organizations  not  to  the  way  an  organiza¬ 
tion's  effort  is  spread  across  various  activities. 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  these  taoles  reveals  two  main 
points.  First,  even  within  relatively  well-defined  spe¬ 
cialized  areas,  fragmentation  is  considerable.  Second,  gen¬ 
eral  activities  transcend  both  functional  ar.d  organization 
1  ines  . 
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Concerning  f ragmentat ion ,  we  found  that: 

— Organizational  components  in  the  operations  area 
comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the  organizations  doing 
force  and  contingency  planning  and  command,  control, 
and  communications  activities.  These  components 
perform  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  total  staff- 
years  devoted  to  these  activities. 

— Organizational  components  in  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  area  comprise  38  percent  of  the  organizations 
involved  in  R&D  activities,  and  they  perform  55  percent 
of  the  total  effort  devoted  to  R&D. 

— Organizational  components  in  the  installations  and 

logistics  area  comprise  43  percent  of  the  organizat ions 
involved  in  logistics,  facilities,  and  construction 
activities,  and  they  contribute  52  percent  of  the 
staff-years  devoted  to  these  activities. 

— Organizational  components  in  the  manpower  and  reserve 
affairs  area  comprise  30  percent  of  the  organizations 
involved  in  personnel  and  manpower,  and  they  contribute 
48  percent  of  the  staff-years  devoted  to  these  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  functional  components  represent  43 
to  61  percent  of  the  organizations  involved  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  specialized  activities.  But  54  to  71  percent  of  the  total 
staff-years  devoted  to  the  major  specialized  activities  were 
performed  by  the  functional  components  specifically  organized 
to  manage  those  activities.  This  indicated  a  substantial 
amount  of  fragmentation  and,  hence  potential  for  redundant 
activity . 

We  also  found  that  some  activities  were  general  in 
nature  and  consequently  creased  both  functional  and  organiza¬ 
tional  boundaries.  That  is,  such  areas  as  fiscal  and  budget¬ 
ary,  administration  and  management,  internal  staff  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  congressional  liaison  activities  were  performed 
in  a  large  number  of  organizations  concerned  with  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  This  indicates  that  effort  devoted 
to  general  organizational  management  is  conducted  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  DOD. 
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Organisational  change 

The  dynamic  nature  of  DCD  neadcua r ter s  organizations 
is  shewn  in  table  Zi.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  organiza¬ 
tional  element  changes  in  DCD  for  fiscal  /ears  1959-75. 
Changes  are  the  product  of  external  and  internal  influences, 
which  ccace  new  organizational  elements  to  be  formed  or  old 
organizat ions  to  be  restructured.  As  the  data  indicates, 
approximately  3G  percent  of  the  organizational  elements 
currently  i.i  DOD  either  did  r.ct  exist  in  1970  or  were  in 
different  form.  This  data  suggests  that  DOD  is  in  a 
cont inuai  state  of  organizational  change.  In  this  organ¬ 
izational  mode,  DOD  decisionmaking  is  formulated. 

TABLE  21 


Annual  Percent!: 

e  of  Orna 

r.  izationa 

1  El  e* 

tent  Chan 

■:es 

in  CCD  Too  Ma 

r.aaemen  t 

Headquarters  1969-75 

FY 

OSD 

OS A  SECNAV 

OSAF 

Army 

Staff 

CPMAV 

HQMC 

Air 

Staff 

Total 

75 

11.7 

10.5 

4.8 

13.3 

7.5 

- 

2.7 

7.8 

74 

3.5 

4.0  1.3 

9.5 

6.2 

5.9 

21.9 

1.6 

6.0 

73 

2.9 

4.0  1.3 

- 

3.3 

3.9 

2.1 

.5 

3.1 

72 

7.0 

2.6 

- 

2.8 

15.0 

2.1 

1.6 

6.1 

71 

2.9 

1.3 

- 

2.4 

4.3 

3.1 

2.2 

2.8 

70 

4.7 

4.0  2.6 

- 

0.9 

2.4 

2.1 

2.7 

2.5 

69  and 
earlier 

67.3 

88.0  80.3 

85.7 

71.1 

58.9 

6  6.8 

88.6 

71.7 

Source: 

COD  1 

Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June 

1975 

Decisionmaking 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  our  activity  survey  was 
to  establish  the  degree  of  participation  in  decisionmaking 
at  each  headquarters  organizational  level.  To  that  end, 
we  asked  questions  aimed  at  determining 

— the  relative  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  each 
ODD  headquarters  organization, 

--the  degree  of  influence  that  organizations,  which 
are  external  to  the  responding  organizat  ions ,  have 
on  overall  Defense  position  or  policy, 

—  t he  formal  coordination  t^at  takes  place  internally 
and  externally  in  DOD  headquarters, 
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— the  extent  to  which  DOD  headauarters  organizations 
carry  out  high-,  middle-,  and  working-level  management 
actions  , 

— the  external  origin  of  high-level  management  actions, 
such  as  policy,  directives,  and  guidance  and  approvals 
concurrences,  and  decisions,  and 

— the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  middle-level  man¬ 
agement  actions,  such  as  plans,  programs,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  issue  papers  and  data,  studies,  analysis, 
etc.,  are  prepared  for  external  organizations. 

Degree  of  authority 

Before  decisionmaking  can  take  place,  individuals  must 
have  the  authority  to  make  decisions  for  their  organization. 
Graph  1  depicts  the  perceived  degree  of  authority  exercised 
in  DOD  headquarters  organizations.  As  indicated,  OSD  and  the 
service  secretariats,  generally,  perceive  themselves  as  hav¬ 
ing  more  authority  than  the  service  staffs.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  perceptions  of  authority  are  somewhat  differe-t 
from  those  of  the  other  Departments.  They  reflect  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  some  functional  activities  in  SECNAV  (i.e., 
fiscal  and  budgetary,  manpower).  The  degree  of  perceived 
authority  exercised  in  SECNAV  is  probably  lower  because  of 
the  data  basis  exerted  by  these  centralized  activities. 

Although  the  overall  trend  indicates  that  OSD  and  the 
service  secretariats  perceive  that  they  exercise  more 
authority  than  the  staffs,  graph  2  indicates  there  are  some 
instances  of  a  secretariat  perceiving  less  authority  than 
its  staff  —  indicating  a  possible  conduit  relationship. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  case  tjetween  (1)  the  OSAF  (Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Management)  and 
the  Air  Staff  (Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force)  fiscal  and 
budgetary  function,  (2)  the  OSD  (Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Installation)  and  the  Army  Staff  (Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics)  installation  and  logistics  function, 

(3)  the  SECNAV  (Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research 
and  Development)  and  OPNAV,  (Navy  Director  of  Research  and 
Development  Test  and  Evaluations)  and  the  HQMC  (Marine  Corps 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development  and 
Studies)  R&D  function.  Further,  similar  perceptions  exist 
in  relation  to  OSD,  with  at  least  one  secretariat  in  three 
functional  areas  (R&D,  installations  and  logistics,  and 
fiscal  and  budgetary)  perceiving  significantly  less  authority 
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Influence  on  Defense  policy 

Also  affecting  decisionmaking  is  the  perceived  degree 
of  influence  that  organizat  ions  external  to  the  respondents 
organizational  element  have  on  Defense  policy.  Examination 
of  the  influence  of  these  organizations  provides  insight 
into  their  impact  on  the  decisionmaking  process.  This  is 
illustrated  in  graph  3. 

Collectively,  the  service  staffs  and  OSD/Office  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS)  are  perceived  by  the 
respondents  to  have  about  equal  influence  (about  30  percent 
each)  on  Defense  policy.  The  Congress,  OMB,  and  the  White 
House,  with  approximately  23  percent,  ranks  relatively  high. 
The  service  secretariats  are  perceived  as  being  che  least 
influential  overall.  The  overall  data  is,  however,  strongly 
biased  b;  the  large  number  of  staff  organizat ions .  The 
overall  30  percent  influence  of  the  service  staffs  is 
largely  perceived  by  the  Staffs  themselves  (self-perceptions 
ranging  from  35  percent  to  38  percent). 

Each  organization  perceives  itself  to  be  highly  in¬ 
fluential.  OSD  attributes  the  least  influence  to  the 
secretariats  (8  percent).  The  secretariats  perceive  the 
staff  having  the  least  (11  to  16  percent)  influence.  In 
contrast,  the  staffs  see  the  secretariats  as  being  least 
influential.  OSD/OJCS  and  the  Congress,  OMB,  and  the  white 
House  are,  however,  perceived  by  all  respondents  to  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  influence.  Most  significantly,  OSD 
sees  the  military  department  headquarters  (secretariats 
and  staffs)  providing  relatively  little  contribution  to  the 
determination  of  overall  Defense  position  or  policy.  The 
data  also  indicates  that  although  OSD  and  the  staffs  perceive 
the  influence  of  the  secretariats  to  be  the  lowest,  the 
secretariats  feel  they  are  very  influential  (either  the  most 
influential  or  second  only  to  the  Congress,  OMB,  and  the 
White  nouse)  end  perceive  the  staffs  to  b  c  i  0  ci  3  t  ’ nf 1  sent  ial . 
This  suggests  there  is  no  clearly  accepted  focus  of  authority 
in  the  headquarters  organizations  concerning  Defense  policy. 

Formal  coordination 


I  sterna 1--Dec i s ionmak  ing  in  a  large  organization 
requires  formal  coordination.  This  is  especially  true  in 
DOD  where  so  many  decisions  affect  a  great  many  different 
organizations.  The  extent  of  internal  coordination  in  each 
headquarters  organization  is  illustrated  in  graph  4.  (See 
chart  1  for  organizational  levels.) 
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In  OSD  approximately  70  percent  of  all  formal 
coordination  is  internal.  The  highest  degree  of  coordina¬ 
tion  is  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense-level  2. 

OSA  and  SECNAV  conduct  more  formal  internal  coordina¬ 
tion  (60  percent)  than  does  OSAF  (40  percent).  In  OSAF 
and  SECNAV,  most  coordination  is  at  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
level  2;  while  in  OSA,  most  coordination  takes  place  at 
the  Secretary-level  1. 

In  the  service  staffs,  70  to  GO  percent  of  the  formal 
coordination  is  internal.  In  these  staffs,  the  highest 
amount  of  coordination  is  at  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff- 
level  2,  except  for  the  Army  and  Air  staffs,  where  most 
coordination  (particularly  Air  Staff)  is  at  the  Directorate 
end  equivalent  level-level  3.  Notable  is  the  high  amount 
of  coordination  (approximately  50  percent  or  greater)  at  all 
levels  of  the  service  staffs. 

Overall,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  respondents  coordi¬ 
nate  most  with  the  organizational  level  just  above  them, 
and  generally  the  lowest  organizational  levels  received  the 
least  amount  of  formal  internal  coordination.  Plainly,  most 
formal  coordinations  is  internal  and  is  oriented  upward. 

External — Graph  b  illustrates  the  extent  of  formal 
coordination  conduct  by  each  headquarters  with  external  orga¬ 
nizations.  oSD  external  coordination  is  largely  with  the 
staffs;  but  the  service  secretariats  run  a  close  second.  The 
service  secretariats  conduct  the  greatest  amount  of  external 
formal  coordination.  Most  secretariat  coordination  is  with 
their  staffs  and  OSD.  Most  coordination  of  the  staffs  is  with 
their  Secret  riats.  OPNAV  and  HOMO  coordinate  with  OSD/OJCS 
slightly  more  than  Army  and  Air  Force  staffs. 

Most  external  formal  coordination  is  within  the  military 
departments  v'hat  is,  secretariats  coordinating  primarily 
within  their  service  and  vice  versa).  In  addition,  all 
respondents  frequently  coordinated  with  OSD/OJCS. 

Involvement _ in  management  actions 

Directly  related  to  decisionmaking  is  the  management 
role  played  by  the  headquarters  organizations  at  the  different 
DOD  levels  . 
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To  facilitate  the  anlaysis  of  the  data  and  to  measure 
the  headquarters  organizations  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making  orocess,  GAO  developed  sets  of  management  actions 
which  we  categorized  as  high-,  middle-,  and  working-level 
(table  22).  We  also  developed  groups  of  activities — 
direct  mission,  direct  support,  indirect  support,  and 
external.  These  are  listed  in  table  23.  Direct  mission 
activities  are  those  which  more  directly  affect  operational 
readiness.  Direct  support  activities  support  the  direct 
mission  and  are  generally  large  in  scope.  Indirect  support 
activities  also  support  direct  missions  but  not  directly, 
and  are  normally  more  limited  in  scope.  External  activities 
are  those  which  relate  to  outside  organizations. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  determine  the  extent  of 
their  orimary  activity  involvement  in  the  management  actions. 
Six  choices  were  given — ranging  from  "not  involved  in  this 
area  at  all"  to  "involved  to  a  very  great  extent." 

TABLE  22 

Set  of  Management  Actions 


High  Level 

Setting  of  goals  or  constraints  such  as  policy,  guidance,  priorities,  requirements, 
objectives,  directives,  etc. 

Making  decisions,  sanctioning,  or  noncurrance  to  plans,  programs,  etc.,  prepared 
by  others. 

Formulation,  justification,  and  execution  of  budgets  or  other  fiscal  matters,  a/ 

Middle  Level 

Establishing  authorizations,  allocations,  force  levels,  force  structure,  etc. 

Reviewing,  evaluating,  commenting,  or  advising  on  plans,  programs,  etc. 

Pormulation,  justification,  and  execution  of  budgets  or  other  fiscal  matters,  a/ 

Working  Level 

Preparation  of  Plans,  programs,  projections,  estimates,  recommendations,  issues, 
reclames,  etc. 

Conducting  studies  or  anlayses,  gathering  data,  developing  findings,  concl Jds ions , 
or  alternatives. 

Collecting,  assembling,  scheduling,  coordinating,  integrating,  distributing,  for¬ 
warding,  or  filing  of  information. 

Implementing,  administering,  monitoring,  or  managing  programs. 

Formulation,  justification,  and  execution  of  budgets  or  other  fiscal  matters,  a/ 

a/Conducted  at  all  levels. 

Source:  OCD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June  1975. 
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TABLE  23 
Activity  Groups 


Direct  Mission  Group 

Command,  control,  and  communications 
Intell igence 

Force  and  contingency  planning 
Logistics 

Facilities  and  construction 
Manpower 

N 

Direct  Support  Group 

Research  and  development 
Personnel 

Fiscal  and  budgetary 
Security  and  counter¬ 
intelligence 

Administration  and  management 

Indirect  Support  Group 

Automatic  data  processing 
Internal  staff  administration 
Internal  auditing  and 
inspection 
Contracts 

External  Group 

Public  information 
Congressional  liaison 
Legal  services 
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In  direct  support  activities,  the  high-,  middle-,  and 
working-level  management  actions  are  done  at  about  the  same 
degree  in  each  of  the  headquarters. 

In  indirect  support  activities,  the  staffs  are  more 
involved  in  high-  and  middle- level  management  actions  than 
the  secretariats  and  OSD.  OSD  involvement  in  working-level 
management  actions  is  significantly  high--almcst  as  sign 
as  the  staffs. 

In  the  last  activity  group — external,  CSD  is  predominant 
in  the  high-level  actions,  while  the  secretariats  and  staffs 
are  relatively  equal.  Middle-level  actions  show  a  low  degree 
of  involvement  by  all  involved;  but  OSD  and  the  staffs  in¬ 
volvement  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  secretariats.  The 
staffs  have  the  highest  involvement  in  the  working-level 
actions,  but  the  secretariats  and  CSD  are  relatively  close 
to  them. 


A  generally  consistent  pattern  observable  in  these  two 
graphs  is  that  OSD  involvement  in  management  actions  is  more 
prevalent  than  the  secretariats'  involvement.  Another  ob¬ 
servation  is  the  very  high  involvement  of  OSD  in  working- 
level  actions.  With  the  exception  of  the  extenal  group  of 
activities..  CSD  involvement  in  working-level  management 
actions  is  greater  than  the  military  departments  (secretariats 
and  staffs )  . 

This  section  examined  the  involvement  of  CSD,  the  secret¬ 
ariats,  and  the  staffs  in  high-,  middle-,  and  working-level 
management  actions  by  groupings  of  activities.  In  the  next 
section  we  examine  what  influence  internal  and  external  organ¬ 
izations  (primarily  external)  have  on  certain  of  the  highl¬ 
and  wor k inq-leve 1  management  actions. 

Origins  and  influence  of 
external  manaaement  actions 


To  further  ascertain  where  deci 
the  respondents  to  identify  for  cert 
management  actions  the  portions  orig 
ternal  to  their  headquarters.  We  al 
to  identify  management  actions  origi 
nizations  and  the  extent  they  direct 
nizational  elements'  primary  activit 
inquiry  to  two  sets  of  high-level  ma 
policy,  directives,  and  guidance  anc 
rences ,  and  decisions.  The  sources 
ment  actions  and  their  extent  are  ce 
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nicted  in  Graphs  7  and  S, 
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Most  management  actions,  particularly  approvals, 
concurrences,  and  decisions,  originate  within  the  headquarters 
of  the  respondents.  In  OSD,  the  major  external  sources  of 
this  set  of  management  actions  are  the  Congress,  CMB ,  and 
the  White  House.  In  the  secretariats,  however,  the  dual 
impact  of  these  management  actions  originating  in  OSD  and 
the  Congress,  OMB,  and  the  White  House  is  especially  evident. 
Also  notable  is  that  OSAF  respondents  see  the  Air  Staff 
affecting  their  activities  in  these  high-level  management 
actions  to  a  sig.nif icantlv  greater  extent  than  the  ether 
secretariats  see  their  service  staffs  doing  so. 

Respondents  in  the  service  staffs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Army,  concurred  in  the  extent  these  management  actions 
originate  in  external  organizations,  with  OSD  originating 
them  to  a  significantly  greater  extent  than  the  secretariats. 
In  the  Army  Staff,  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  these 
actions  by  external  organizations  is,  generally,  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  . 

The  data  suggests,  for  the  most  part,  that  these  man¬ 
agement  actions  originate  within  the  headquarters  of  the 
respondent.  For  those  that  originate  externally,  OSD 
respondents  do  not  see  the  military  departments  as  very 
influential  in  the  high-level  management  action  areas  of 
policy,  directives,  guidance,  and  approvals,  concurrences, 
and  decisions.  The  Air  Staff  is,  in  these  management  actions, 
significantly  more  influential  in  its  secretariats  than  the 
other  staffs.  The  service  staffs,  except  for  the  Army,  see 
OSD  overshadowing  their  respective  secretariats  in  these 
management  actions. 

Management  actions  for  external  organizations 

We  also  asked  the  respondents  to  identify  for  certain 
specific  working-level  management  actions  the  portions  for 
organizations  internal  or  external  to  their  headquarters. 

We  asked  them  to  further  identify  the  organizations  and  to 
indicate  the  extent  these  management  actions  were  for  ex¬ 
ternal  organizaitons.  We  limited  this  inquiry  to  two  sets 
of  working-level  management  actions  ;l)  develop,  prepare, 
or  formulate  plans,  programs,  recommendations,  issue  papers 
and  (2)  provide  data,  studies,  and  analysis. 

Graphs  9  and  10  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  OSAF, 
the  respondents  generally  perform  aoout  70  percent  of  these 
management  actions  for  their  own  headquarters .  About  half 
of  these  management  actions  that  CSAF  performs  is  for  ex¬ 
ternal  organizations. 
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In  OSD,  data,  studies,  and  analyses  are  prepared 
largely  for  the  Congress,  OMB,  and  the  White  Hor  Plans, 

programs,  recommendations  and  issue  papers,  howe.  ,  are 
also  prepared  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  military 
departments.  In  general,  the  secretariats  and  service 
staffs  do  most  of  these  management  actions  for  OSD;  how¬ 
ever,  many  are  also  done  for  other  components  of  their 
departments.  This  is  particularly  notable  in  the  Army 
Staff,  which  prepares  these  management  actions  mostly  for 
OSA . 


The  data  suggests  that  integration  of  working-level 
management  actions  is  greater  in  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  than  the  other  Departments. 

Generation  of  workload 


In  our  questionnaire,  we  asked  several  questions  to 
determine  the  workload  origins  for  each  headquarters  orga¬ 
nization.  One  of  these  questions  dealt  with  the  oriqins 
of  workload  in  the  primary  activity  of  the  respondents 
organizational  element.  Graph  11  depicts,  for  each  head¬ 
quarters,  the  percentage  of  workload  generated  externally 
and  internally.  As  indicated,  the  origin  of  workload  in 
the  secretariats  is  largely  external.  This  reflects  the 
intermediary  role  ->f  buffer  and  interpreter  performed  by 
the  service  secretariats  for  their  staffs  with  OSD  and  the 
Congress,  the  White  House,  OMB,  and  other  Government  agen¬ 
cies.  In  contrast,  in  OSD  and  the  service  staffs,  work¬ 
load  originates  more  from  internal  organizations. 

Of  that  workload  which  originates  internally,  slightly 
more  than  50  percent  comes  from  the  two  highest  levels  of 
management  in  each  headquarters  organization;  in  OSD  and 
the  secretariats,  the  Offices  of  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries;  in  the  staffs,  the  Offices  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Overall,  the  external  workload  is  dominated  by  agen¬ 
cies  outside  the  Department  of  Defense--the  Congress,  OMB, 
the  White  House,  and  other  governmental  agencies.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  OSD. 

Special  workload  areas 


We  examined  two  special  areas  of  workload  in  our 
questionnaire.  Graphs  12  through  18  represent  the  amount  of 
efffot  expended  on  (1)  congressional  -atters,  non-DOD  agen¬ 
cies  (White  House,  OMB,  etc.;,  directed  studies,  ad  hoc 
committees  external  to  the  respondents  headquarters,  and 
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response  to  the  press  and  general  public  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  and  (2)  headquarters  involvement  in  the 
budget  process . 

Graph  12  illustrates  that  24  percent  of  the  total 
effort  of  top  management  headquarters  in  fiscal  year  1975 
was  devoted  to  congressional  inquiry,  non-DOD  liaison, 
committee  assignments,  and  public  response.  These  activi¬ 
ties  required  3,237  staff-years  at  a  cost  of  about  $76.3 
million.  The  Army  Staff,  Air  Staff,  and  OSD  reported 
the  most  staff-years  and  greatest  expenditures  to  these 
activities.  The  breakdown  of  the  staff-years  by  organiza¬ 
tion  is  depicted  in  graph  13. 

The  congressional  inquiry  category  in  our  questionnaire 
consists  of  activities,  such  as  review  of  committee  hearings, 
data  to  be  submitted  for  the  record,  written  and  telephonic 
requests  for  information  or  data  on  service  programs,  and 
response  to  constituent  ma  i  ’ .  These  required  1,393  staff- 
years  at  a  cost  of  $32.6  million.  The  Army  Staff,  with 
350  staff-years  and  $8.1  million  in  expenditures,  had  the 
highest  amount  of  effort  devoted  to  cor.gress iona  1  inauiries, 
with  the  Air  Staff  a  close  second  and  OSD  third  (graph  14). 

Under  the  non-DOD  liaison  activity  (graph  15),  OSD 
expended  the  highest  number  of  staff  years,  206,  and  the 
highest  cost,  $5.4  million.  Another  observation  in  this 
category  was  the  greater  involvement  of  the  Navy  secretariat 
in  non-DOD  liaison  as  compared  to  the  other  secretai  iats , 
almost  live  times  oreater-  This  difference  suggests  that 
the  Navy  secretariat  spends  a  greater  amount  of  time 
coordinating  with  external  organizations. 

I 

Graph  16  shows  the  proportion  of  staff-years  and 
associated  cost  each  top  management  headauarteis  spent  on 
directed  studies  and  ad  hoc  committee  assignments  external 
to  the  respondents  headqua r ter s .  As  indicated,  the  Air 
Staff  contributed  approximately  36  percent  of  the  total 
776  staff-years  devoted  to  studies  and  committees.  This 
is  twice  the  amount  of  effort  by  the  Army,  about  16  per¬ 
cent.  The  Air  Force  secretariat  had  the  lowest  expendi¬ 
tures  in  this  area. 

Finally,  in  graph  17,  we  depict  the  staff-years  spent 
on  requests  for  information  from  the  press  and  general 
public.  The  Army  Staff  with  25  percent,  the  Air  Staff 
with  18  percent,  end  OSD  with  18  percent.  f  the  255  total 
staff-years,  represent  the  largest  contributors  to  informa¬ 
tion  requests  from  the  press  and  general  public. 
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GRAPH  12 

DOD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
EFFORT  DEVOTED  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  INQUIRY,  NON-DOD  LIAISON, 
COMMITTEES,  AND  PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


COST 

%  TOTAL  EFFORT  STAFF  YEARS  (MILLIONS) 
CONGRESSIONAL  INQUIRY  10  1,393  532.6 

NON-DOD  LIAISON  6  813  19.2 

COMMITTEES  6  776  18.7 

PUBLIC  RESPONSE  2  ?S5  5.3 


TOTAL  24 


3,327  $76.3 


Source  DOD  Headquarter  Activity  Survey, 
June  1975 
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GRAPH  13 

DOD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
BREAKDOWN  OF  3237  STAFF  YEARS  DEVOTED  TO 
CONGRESSIONAL  INQUIRY,  NON-DOD  LIAISON, 
COMMITTEES,  AND  PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
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,  GRAPH  14 

DOD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  1,393  STAFF-YEARS 
SFENT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  INQUIRY 

FISCAL  YFAR  197S 


mf  *r>QU  arters 

-t  OF  TOTAL  EFFORT 

STAFF-YEARS 

COST 
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Source  DOD  Heudquorters  Activity  Survey, 
June  1975 
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GRAPH  1$ 

DOD  TCP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  813  STAFF-YEARS 
SPENT  ON  NON-DOD  LIAISON 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
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TOTAL 
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Source  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Sut'e*, 
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GRAPH  16 

DOD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  776  STAFF-YEARS 
SPENT  ON  DIRECTED  STUDIES  AND  ADHOC  COMMITTEES 
EXTERNAL  TO  RESPONDENTS’  HEADQUARTERS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
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GRAPH  17 

DOD  TOP  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
INVOLVEMENT  :N  255  STAFF-YEARS 
SPENT  ON  PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
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_Invol ve:r.ont_i^n_t ho  hudoe t  proco s r 

Graph  1 H  shows  the  average  involvement  of  the  top 
management  headu  lar  ters  in  the  three  budget  activities: 
f  ot  mu  1  at  ion  ,  lustif  icaturi,  and  execution.  The  respondents 
were  asked  to  rate,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (very  little  t.c 
very  areat  )  ,  their  involvement  in  the  budget  process.  The 
overall  low  level  of  involvement  in  each  part  of  the  budget 
process  suggests  that  budgeting  is  decentralized.  Generally, 
the  service  staffs  are  the  most  involved  in  each  of  the 
tines  nudget  activities.  The  service  staffs  are  relatively 
lower  in  the  bud:et  execution  activity  than  in  budget 
formulation  and  justification.  This  further  suggests  that 
most  o:  the  'xoc.tion  of  the  budget  is  done  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  eight  headquarters  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  established  by 
the  data  is  that  fer  those  c .gan i zat  ions ,  which  are  involved 
in  the  budget  process  and  have  a  fiscal  and  budgetary  primary 
activity,  virtually  no  organization  does  budget  formulation 
exclusively.  Again,  this  indicates  that  the  process  is 
decent  ra 1 lzed  . 
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POO  HEADQUARTERS  ACTIVITY  SURVEY 


Hie  < i v- ;  -Tit  A  .. anting  Otfuc  ((!\Oi  wishes  !<■  obtain  bask  intor- 
iltation  about  the  ops  ration  and  organization  ot  eertjin  DOf)  headquarters 
activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  help  us  understand  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  interrelationships  of  some  of  DOD's  organizational  elements.  This 
questionnaire  is  not  a  comprehensive  job  analysis  or  desk  audit--its  content 
does  not  permit  such  a  use.  We  do  not  intend  to  base  our  understanding  on 
this  information  alone.  Followup  interviews  will  be  conducted  with  selected 
respondents  to  confirm  results  of  the  questionnaire  and  to  complete  our  in¬ 
formation  gathering. 

This  questionnaire  is  being  administered  within  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions: 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force 

Army  Staff 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  N aval  Operations 
Headquarters  Marine  C'otps 
Air  Staff 

Respondents  to  this  questionnaire  should  be  the  heads  of  organizational 
elements  at  the  action  office  level  of  these  org:  nizations  Since  the  nomen¬ 
clature  ot  these  elements  varies  widely  (a  ‘'division”  in  one  organization  is 
comparable  to  a  “branch”  in  another),  .ve  have,  throughout  this  question¬ 
naire,  referred  to  the  elements  in  connection  with  five  organizational  levels. 
The  Organizational  Flements  (  hart  on  page  3  shows  the  relationship  beiween 
organizational  levels  and  the  organizational  elements  This  illustration  repre¬ 
sent  our  view  ot  the  organizational  stiueture  ot  LXJD  headquarters  and  is 
provided  to  help  you  complete  the  questionnaire.  The  usefulness  of  question¬ 
naire  responses  depends  on  your  understanding  where  >our  organizational 
element  tits  in  the  structural  illustration  provided.  Please  take  time  to  study 
the  illi'strjtion  and  r  uticularly  note  at  wh  it  organizational  level  you  find 
Vi >i ; i  organizational  element  and  the  identification  leg,  major  organization, 
immediate  organization,  etc  )  used  to  differentiate  between  levels  I  through  5. 
We  encourage  you  to  teat  out  the  chart  to  help  ycu  answer  questions  22 
*!..-'ugh  :? 
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iNSTRUCTIONS  FOR  RETURNING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

When  you  have  completed  your  responses  please  seal  the  questionnaire 
in  the  envelope  provided  and  mail  it  for  our  receipt  on  or  before  June  27, 
1975. 


We  recognize  that  the  effort  required  to  complete  this  questionnaire  is 
no  small  task.  Your  consideration  is  greatly  appreciated,  if  any  problems  arise 
in  completing  the  form,  please  call  John  Gentry.  Bill  Beusse,  or  Vince 
DiCarlo,  telephone  386-3417  (area  code  202)  and  we  will  be  happy  to  help 
you. 


General  Accounting  Office,  Washington.  DC. 


Copy  microfilmed 
was  of  poor  quality. 
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1 .  Da  te  : _ ■ _ 

2.  Name  of  respondent: _ 

3.  Title  of  respondent: _ 

4 .  Phone  number : _ 

5.  Length  of  time  in  present  position: _ 

6.  Name  of  your  major  organization  (e.g.,  ASD  (M&RA) ,  DCNO 

(Manpower),  DCSP’SR) _ 

7.  Name  of  your  organizational  element  (e.g.,  DASD  (Mili¬ 
tary  Personnel  Policy)  Compensation  Studies) 


8.  Check  the  number  which  indicates  the  level  of  your 

organizational  element.  (See  organizational  elements 
chart  on  page  3.)  [l]  0  S  0  [i] 

9.  Number  of  years  your  activity  has  existed: 

Unknown  □ 

10.  Indicate  the  number  of  personnel  in  your  organizational 
element  _n  each  of  the  following  categories: 

Military  Civilian 


S  ^trvisors 
Acv..  an  officers 
Suppor  t 


1  S3 
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21.  Indicate  the  number  of  personnel  in  each  grade  that  are 
assigned  to  your  organizational  element: 


Military 

Civilian 

Officer 

Enl isted 

Professional 

Clerical 

Grade 

No. 

Grade 

do. 

Grade 

No. 

Grade  No. 

0-7  &  up 

— 

E-7  &  up 

— 

GS-16  &  up 

— 

GS-8  &  up  _ 

0-6 

— 

•E-6 

— 

GS-15 

— 

GS-7  _ 

0-5 

— 

E-5 

— 

GS-14 

— 

GS-6  _ 

0-4 

— 

E-4 

— 

GS-13 

_ 

GS-5  _ 

0-3 

— 

E-3 

— 

GS-12 

— 

GS-4 

0-2 

— 

E-2,  E-l 

— 

GS-11 

_ 

GS-3  _ 

C  1 

— 

GS-9.  10 

_ 

GS-1.  2  _ 

WO 

— 

GS-7,  8 

- 

Total 

— 

Total 

— 

Total 

■  ■ 

Tota 1  _ 

12.  What  is  the  arade  of  the  highest  ranking  individual  (military 
or  civilian)  in  your  organizational  element? _ 
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13.  Estimate  to  the  nearest  tenth  the  pei  -outage  ot  vut 
organizational  element's  total  effort  n  the  last 
12  months  expended  on  each  of  the  following  ,n-;  ivil 

(1)  Response  to  congressional  inquiry  (  ;nc  1  .e  i  n  ;  :c 

of  committee  hearings,  data  to  be  .submitted  :  or 
record,  written  and  telephonic  requests  :or  mi 
mation  or  data  on  Service  programs,  and  respons- 
to  constituent  mail) . _  _ 

(2)  Liaison  and  correspondence  with  non- DO  n  u.jei:c  i  os 
(including  White  House  &  OMB) . 


(3)  Providing  members  to  directed  studies  and  ad  he 
committees.  (Do  not  include  effoit:.  iin  juwi  n., 
within  your  major  organ i zat ion _ 

(4)  Response  to  inquiry  from  the  press  and  > 

lie  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Ac.. 

14.  List  the  directed  studies  anci  ad  hoc  coitmi  t  t  «.*•-. s  m.-i  . 
in  (3)  above. _ _ 


15.  List  the  boards  and  standing  committees  oa t s i  u-  you: 
major  organization  to  which  you  provide  memier:;. 
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16.  To  what  extent  do  the  activities  of  your  organizational  element  involve  you  in 
the  following  subject  areas?  (Place  an  "XH  in  the  appropriate  column  for  each 
subject  area. ) 


Not 


involved 

To  * 

To  a 

in  thi» 

very 

To  a 

To  » 

To  a 

very 

area  at 

little 

little 

moderate 

qreat 

great 

•ii 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

A.  R  *.  D  (requirements,  program¬ 

ing,  implementation,  test 
and  evaluation,  etc.) 

B.  Inte l 1 igence  (requirements, 

collection,  processing, 
production  support,  etc.) 

C.  Secu.'i  +  y  and  Counter¬ 

ing  1  1  iqer.ee 

D .  Command,  Control,  and 

Communication 

E.  Automatic  Data  rr^-ess  i  ng 

(requirements,  management 
information  systems.  04»era- 
t i ons ,  etc.) 

F •  Force  and  Co.it  n.qency  Plm- 
n i ng  (strategic  and  tacti¬ 
cal  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment,  force  structure, 
operational  readiness  and 
requirements,  etc.) 

G.  Personnel  (accessions, 
training,  promotions, 
utilization,  assignments, 
compensation,  incentives, 
benefits,  etc.) 

owee  (authorizations, 
itions,  validation, 
entation,  etc.) 

1 .  Facilities  uni  Construction 
ier.jinev:  inu,  real  estate, 
public  works,  repair  proj- 
ec*s,  etc.) 
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Not 


involved 

To  a 

To  a 

in  this 

very 

To  a 

To  a 

To  a 

very 

area  at 

little 

little 

moderate 

great 

grea  t 

all 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

ex  ter.  t 

J.  Logistics  (supply  and  ser¬ 

vices.  maintenance,  trans¬ 
portation.  material  re¬ 
quirements,  procurement, 
production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  etc.) 

K.  Public  Information 

L.  Internal  Auditing  and  Inspec¬ 

tion 

M.  Contracts  (audit,  administra¬ 

tion,  monitoring,  etc.) 

N.  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  (finan¬ 

cial  management,  account¬ 
ing  and  funding,  etc. ) 

O.  Internal  Staff  Administra¬ 

tion  (staff  organization, 
mail  service,  reports 
and  correspondence  control, 
forms  and  space  management, 
support  services  etc.) 

P.  Legal  Services 

0.  Congressional  Liaison 

K.  administration  and  Management 
(organizational  policy  and 
management,  record*  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  awards  and 
decorations,  etc.) 

S.  Other  (specify) : _ 
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17.  Which  of  the  areas  listed  in  question  lb  do  you  consider 
your  prii  tary  area  of  responsibility?  List  additional 
areas  you  consider  significant  because  of  either  man- 
years  invested  or  importance  to  the  mission  of  your 
organizational  element.  Also,  show  the  percentage  of 
your  total  workload  devoted  to  each  of  these  areas  and 
all  other  areas.  The'total  should  sum  to  100  percent. 
(Please  spell  out  choice.  Do  not  use  acronyms.) 

Percent  of 

Subject  Area  total  workload 


Primary 


! 


All  other  areas 


10C% 


1  HH 


L 
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18.  This  question  is  aimed  at  determining  the  relative  de¬ 
gree  of  decentralization  of  authority  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  Assuming  that  one  end  of  the  continuum 
(left)  describes  an  organization  whose  activities  i're 
completely  determined  by  higher  authority  and  the  other 
end  of  the  continuum  (right)  describes  an  organization 
which  is  completely  free  of  higher  authority,  place  an 
"X"  in  the  position  which  you  feel  would  best  describe 
the  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  your  organizational 
element  within  its  primary  area  of  responsibility. 


Completely  Completely 

Dependent  i  i  i  i  i  i  l  I  I  i  l  i  I  i  l  I  Independent 


19.  What  degree  of  influence  would  you  estimate  each  of  the 

following  has  in  determining  the  overall  defense  position 
or  policy  within  your  primary  “area  of  responsibility? 

The  total  should  sum  to  100  percent. 

Congress.  0MB,  White  House  _ % 

0SD/0JCS  % 

Service  Secretariats  % 

Service  Staffs  % 

Other  (Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  General  Services 
Administration,  etc.)  _  ?' 


Total  IOC  % 
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20.  To  what  extent  do  the  activities  of  your  organizational  element  within  it: 
area  of  responsibi lity  comprise  the  following?  Place  an  "X"  in  the  appro- 
column  for  each  category  of  activity. 


hot 

involved 
in  this 
area  at 
all 


To  a 

very  To  a 
little  little 
extent  extent 


To  a 

modera  te 
extent 


To  a 
grent 
t-x'ent 


A.  Making  decisions,  sanctioning, 
or  giving  concurrence  or 
nonconcur renre  to  plans, 
prog r»^ms,  etc.,  prepared 
by  olhers.  - 

D.  Setting  of  goals  or  con¬ 
straints  such  as  policy, 
guidance,  priorities,  re¬ 
quirements,  objectives, 
directives,  etc.  _ 

C.  Establishing  authorizations, 

allocations,  force  levels, 

fore;  structure,  etc.  _ 

D.  Preparation  of  plans,  programs, 

projections,  estimates,  rec¬ 
ommendations.  issues,  recla¬ 
mes.  etc.  _ _ 

E.  Conducting  studies  or  analy¬ 

ses,  gathering  data,  de¬ 
veloping  findings,  conclu-  i 

sions,  or  alternatives.  I 

I 

F.  Collecting,  assembling,  sched-  | 

u ling,  coordinating,  inte~ 
gtatina.  distributing,  for¬ 
warding,  ot  filing  of 
information.  _ _ 

G.  Reviewing,  evaluating,  com¬ 

menting,  or  advising  on 

plans,  programs,  etc.  _ _ 

H.  Formulation,  justification, 

and  execution  of  budgets 

or  other  fiscal  matters,  _ 


.  pr inary 
r  ia  te 


To  a 
very 
jreat 
extent 
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APPENDIX  V 


Not 

involved  To  a 
in  this  very 

area  at  little 

i  all  extent 


To  a  To  a  To  a 

little  moderate  great 
extent  extent  extent 


To  a 
veri- 
great 
extent 


I.  Implementing,  administering, 

monitoring,  or  managing 
programs, 

J.  Procuring,  evaluating,  or 

annitoring  contracts  or 
grants. 


K.  If  none  of  the  above  categories  adequately  cover  the  activities  of  your  organiza¬ 
tional  element  in  your  primary  area,  describe  your  primary  activities. 


21.  To  what  extent  are  the  activities  of  your  crganizat ' onal  element  directly  related 
to  the  following? 


Not 

involved 

To  a 

To  a 

in  this 

very 

To  a 

To  a 

To  a 

very 

area  at 

little 

little 

moderate 

great 

great 

all 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

Budget  Pormulation 
(planning  and  developing 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year) . 

Budget  Justification 
(presenting  and  justifying 
to  higher  authority  the 
fsidget  which  begins  on  the 
next  1  July) . 

Budget  Execution  (managing 
the  current  budget  and 
oblige ting/appropriating 
funds) . 
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NOTE: 


Questions  22  through  27  are  three-part  questions. 

Pc.rt  A  is  designed  to  determine  the  split  between  EXTERNAL 
and  INTERNAL  actions  and/or  influences  on  the  activities  of 
your  organizational  element. 

e.g.  Outside  your  parent  organization. 

Within  your  parent  organization. 

Part  B  is  designed  to  determine  what  the  distribution  of 
INTERNAL  actions  and/or  influences  is  within  the  organiza¬ 
tional  levels  of  your  parent  organization. 

e.g.  Your  parent  organization  but  outside  your  major 
organiza  tion . 

Your  major  organization  but  outside  your  immediate 
organization. 

Your  immediate  organization  but  outside  your  com¬ 
ponent  organization. 

Your  component  organization  but  outside  your  sub¬ 
component  organization. 

Your  organizational  element. 

Part  C  is  designed  to  determine  what  the  distribution  of 
EXTERNAL  actions  and/or  influences  is  from  organizations 
outside  your  parent  organization. 

e.g.  Congress,  OMB,  White  House 
OSD/OJCS 

Service  Secretariat 

Service  Staff 

Other  (CSC,  GSA,  etc.) 

(Please  recall  that  Part  C  answers  refer  to  organizations 
outside  your  parent  organization.  Therefore,  do  not  answer 
for  your  parent  organization.  You  may,  however,  use  the 
answer  choice  which  relates  to  your  parent  organization  to 
reflect  intra-service  actions  and/or  influences  if  applicable. 
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22A.  Approximately  what  proportion  of  your  workload  it 

originally  generated  by  each  of  the  following?  Com¬ 
plete  thia  qi  eation  for  the  primary  area  you  lieted  in 
question  17. 


Primary  area 


Outside  your  parent  organization  _ % 

Within  your  parent  organization  _ X 

100% 

22B.  For  that  portion  c*  vour  workload  you  indicated  in 
question  22A  above  as  generated  within  your  parent 
organization,  what  proportion  is  originally  generated 
by  each  of  the  following? 


Within: 

Your  parent  organization 
but  outside  your  major 
organization 


Primary  area 


Your  major  organization 
but  outside  your  insrediate 

organization  _ X 


Your  immediate  organization 
but  outside  your  component 

organization  _ % 


Your  component  organization 

but  outside  your  subcomponent 

organization  _ % 


Your  organizational  element  _ % 


Total  100% 


22C.  For  that  portion  of  your  workload  you  indicated  in 
question  22A  above  as  generated  outside  your  parent 
organization,  what  proportion  is  originally  generated 
by  each  of  the  following? 


Primary  area 


Congress,  0KB,  White  House 

% 

OSD/OJCS 

% 

Service  Secretsrist 

X 

Service  Staff 

X 

Other  (CSC,  GSA,  etc.) 

X 

10 0% 
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23A.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  policy,  directives,  and  outdance 
you  receive  originate*:  ^ 

Outside  your  parent  organization  _ % 

within  your  parent  organization  _ % 

Tota 1  100% 

23B.  For  policy,  directive*,  or  guidance  that  originate  within  your  parent 

organization,  to  what  extent  do  each  of  the  following  ordinarily  directly 
affect  the  activities  cf  your  organizational  element  within  its  primary 
area  of  responsibility?  Place  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  column. 

To  a  To  a 


very 

To  a 

To  a 

To  a 

very 

little 

little 

moderate 

great 

great 

None  extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

Within : 

Your  parent  organization  but 
outside  your  major 

organization.  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Your  major  organization  but 
outside  your  immediate 

organization.  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Your  inwnediate  organization 
but  outside  your  component 

organization.  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Your  component  organization 
but  outside  your  subcompo¬ 
nent  organization.  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

23C.  Tor  policy,  directives,  or  guidance  that  originate  outside  your  parent 

organization,  to  what  extent  do  each  of  the  following  ordinarily  directly 
affect  the  activities  of  your  organizational  element  within  its  primary 
area  of  responsibility?  Place  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  column. 

To  a  To  a 


very 

To  a 

To  a 

To  a 

very 

little 

little 

moderate 

great 

g  rod  t 

None  extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

extent 

Congress,  CMB,  White  House 
OSD/OJCS 

Service  Secretariat 
Service  Staff 
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24A.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  approvals,  roncu  i  rer.ces ,  ar.d 
deci  s  ions  you  obtain  from  higher  authority  erar.a  tes: 

Outside  your  parent  orgamza tior. _ % 

Within  your  parent  organization  * 


24B.  For  approvals  concurrences,  and  decisions  which  originate  w ; » h 1 n  ?  .r 
parent  organization,  to  what  extent  do  each  of  the  tallowing  di'.ar  :  ly 
directly  affect  the  activities  of  your  organizational  elere:.t  witM:  .  ts 
primary  area  of  responsibility?  Place  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  c  l 

To  a  1  a 

very  To  a  To  a  To  a  ery 

little  little  moderate  jreat  .,-.eat 

None  e  x  t  e  r,  t  extent  extent  extent  ex  *  or.  ♦ 

Within : 

your  parent  organization  but 
outside  your  magmr 

organizat ion.  _  _ 

You.  major  organization  but 
outside  your  immediate 

organization.  _ _  —  _ _ _ _  _ _  _ 

Your  immediate  organization 
but  outside  your  component 

organization.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Your  component  organization 
but  outside  your  subcompo¬ 
nent  organisation,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

?4C  For  approvals,  concurrences,  and,  decisions  which  originate  >  itpi  he  u 
parent  organization,  to  what  extent  !  o  each  of  the  following  oih-.u:  .  l  •. 
directly  affect  the  activities  of  y  o .  r  organizational  element  witl.n  *ts 
primary  area  of  responsibility?  Plice  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  col.r.r. . 

To  a  ~  a 

very  To  a  T>  a  T*>  a  ciy 

li'tle  little  moderate  treat  ;reat 
None  ex er,  t  extent  exter-t  ex’er  t  » 


Congress.  "Kfl .  White  House 
OSD/OJCS 


Service  Secretariat 


Service  Staff 


Other  (CSC.  GSA.  etc.) 


i 
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25A.  What  proportion  of  the  total  arrount  of  formal  coordination  you  conduct  is: 

Outside  your  parent  organization  % 

Within  yc  r  parent  organization  % 

Total  100% 

25B.  For  coorair.a  t  ion  that  you  conduct  wi  thm  your  parent  organization  to  what 

extent  do  you  focnally  coordinate  activities  or  actions  of  your  orgar.i  zat  i  ora  1 
element  within  1  ta  primary  area  of  responsibility  with  each  cr  tne  following/ 
Place  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  column. 

Never  Rarely  Some  times 

coordinate  coordinate  coordinate 
with  w  ±  th  with 

Wi thin : 

Your  parent  organization 
but  outside  your  major 

organization.  _ _  _ _ 

Your  major  organization 
but  outside  your  liwnedi- 

ate  organisation.  _ _  _ __  _ 


Your  immediate  organiza¬ 
tion  but  outside  your 
component  organization. 

Your  component  organiza¬ 
tion  but  outside  your 
subcomponent  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Usually  Always 
coordinate  coord- rate 
wi  t:  w  i  •  n 


25C.  For  coordination  that  you  conduct  outside  your  parent  organization,  to  wha* 

extent  do  you  formally  coordinate  activities  or  actions  of  your  o:  gamza  t .  j:  a  1 
element  within  its  primary  area  of  responsibility  with  each  of  the  follow.-j.' 
Place  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  column. 


Never 

coord i na te 
with 


Rarely 
coordinate 
vi  th 


Somet imes 
coord  i  r.a  te 
with 


Usua  1  ly 
coord l na  te 
with 


a  t  e 


Congress,  OMB,  White  House 


OSD/OJCS 


Service  Secretariat 


Service  Staff 


Other  (CSC,  GSA ,  etc.) 
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26A.  Wh.it  proportion  of  the  total  droun*  f  pla^s.  i-t'-itar s.  reco-venda!  ;or.s. 
issue  papers,  etc.,  which  yo-i  prepare  :s  d'-r.c  *  ot  it  iar;i  z«i  t  l  o:  a  1 


eler.ents  : 


Outside  your  parent  organization 
Within  >our  parent  organization 


26B.  To  what  extent  do  you  develop,  prepare,  or  formulate  plans,  pryirars, 
recommendations,  issue  papers,  etc.,  for  eac:.  of  the  followirg  organi¬ 
zational  *leirent*  within  your  parent  organization: 

To  a  To  a 

very  To  a  To  a  To  a  very 

little  little  moderate  great  qreat 

None  extent  extent  extent  ex  tent  extent 

within : 

Your  parent  organization  but 
outside  your  ma^or 

organization.  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Your  major  organization  but 
outside  your  immediate 

organization.  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

Your  immediate  organization 
but  outside  your  component 

organization.  - - -  -  -  - - 

Your  component  organization 
but  outside  your  subcompo¬ 
nent  organization.  - - - - - - 

26C.  To  what  extent  do  you  develop,  prepare,  or  t  >truiate  i  a-s,  programs. 

recommendations,  issue  papers,  etc.,  tor  or  th.*  following  organi¬ 

zations  out  s  -vde  your  parent  organization: 

To  a  To  a 

very  To  a  To  a  To  a  very 

little  little  rode rate  great  great 

None  extent  extent  extent  extent  extent 

Congress,  OMB,  White  House  _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

OSP/OJCS  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

Service  Secretariat  _  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Service  Staff  _ _ _ _ _  _ 


Other  (CSC,  GSA .  etc.) 
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26A . 


Wh..t  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  plans,  programs .recommendatjiong. 
„au(  papers,  etc.,  which  you  prepare  is  done  for  orgamzat  lor.a. 

elements : 


Outside  your  parert  organiza tion 


Within  your  parent  organization 


Total 


100% 


^6B . 


To  what  extent  do  you  deve Imp.  prepare . _or_f ormulate, 
-»rnmmgndations.  issue  papers,  etc.,  for  each  of  the 
rational  elements  within  your  parent  organization: 


plans  programs, 
toll  owing  oraao*" 


To  a 
very 
little 
None  extent 


To  a 

To  a  To  a  To  a  very 

little  moderate  great  great 
extent  extent  extent  extent 


Within : 

Your  parent  organization  but 
outside  your  major 
organization. 

your  major  organization  but 
outside  your  immediate 
organization. 

Your  immediate  organization 
but  outside  your  component 
organizat ion. 

Your  component  organization 
but  outside  your  subcompo¬ 
nent  organ i za t ion. 

26C.  To  what  extent  do  you  develop,  prepare,  or  formulate  plans.  .programs. 

recommendations,  issue  papers,  etc.,  tor  each  of  the  following  organi¬ 
zations  out  side  your  parent  organization: 


None 


To  a 
very 
little 
extent 


To  a  Tc  a 

little  moderate 
extent  extent 


To  a 
g  rea  t 
extent 


To  a 
very 

qreat 

extent 


Conqress ,  0MB.  White  House 
OSO/OJCS 

Service  Secretariat 

Ser v ice  S ta f  f 

Other  (CSC,  CSA.  etc.) 


A 
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PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS 


RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ADMINISTERING 


ACTIVITIES  DISCUSSED 

IN  THIS 

REPORT 

Tenure 

of  office 

From 

To 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

DEFENSE 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE: 

Donald  H.  Rumsfeld 

Nov . 

1975 

Present 

James  R.  Schlesinger 

July 

1973 

Nov.  1975 

William  P.  Clements  (acting) 

May 

197  3 

July  1973 

DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE: 

William  P.  Clements 

Jan . 

1973 

Present 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS): 

William  K.  Brehm 

Sept. 

1973 

Present 

Carl  W.  Clewlow  (acting) 

June 

1973 

Aug.  1973 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) : 

Terence  E.  McClary 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

June 

THE  ARMY 

1973 

Present 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY: 

Martin  R.  Hoffman 

Aug . 

1975 

Present 

Norman  R.  Augustine  (acting) 

July 

1975 

Aug.  1975 

Howard  H.  Callaway 

May 

1973 

July  1975 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 
(MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS): 

Donald  G.  Brotzman 

Mar . 

1975 

Present 

M.  David  Lowe 

Feb . 

1974 

Jan.  1975 

Carl  S.  Wallace 

Mar . 

1973 

Jar..  19  74 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 

Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand 

Sept . 

1974 

Present 

Gen.  Creighton  W  Abrams 

Oct. 

1972 

Sept.  1974 
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Tenure  of  office 


DEPARTMENT 

From 

OF  THE  NAVY 

To 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY: 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Apr . 

1974 

Present 

John  W.  Warner 

May 

1972 

Apr.  1974 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

(MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS) 
Joseph  T.  McCullen,  Jr. 

Sept 

.  1973 

Present 

James  E.  Johnson 

June 

1971 

Sept.  1973 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS: 

Adm .  James  L.  Holloway  III 

July 

1974 

Present 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

July 

1970 

July  1974 

COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS: 

Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson 

July 

1975 

Present 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr. 

July 

1972 

June  1975 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  AIR 

FORCE 

\ 

\ 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE: 

Thomas  C.  Reed 

Dec . 

1975 

Present 

John  L.  McLucas 

May 

1973 

Dec.  1975 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

AIR  FORCE  (MANPOWER  AND 

RESERVE  AFFAIRS): 

David  P.  Taylor 

June 

1974 

Present  j 

James  P.  Goods  (acting) 

June 

1973 

June  1974  i 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 

Gen .  David  Jones 

Aug . 

1974 

Present  i 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown 

Aug . 

1973 

July  1974 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan 

Aug . 

1969 

Aug.  1973 

» 
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